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NIV ERS Tyo OF LONDON. 
U CONVOCATION. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough Street, 








te a 
mitted to Her Majesty for selection therefrom of 
WS of bw ‘Calvert. 


Candidates are 
the on orbefore 
in order that they may be included in the 
per which will then be 
ane are qualified as Members of Convocation : 
‘tors of Laws, Doctors of Medicine, and Masters of 
Bachelors of Laws and Bachelors of Medicine of two years’ 
, and all Bachelors of Arts of three years’ standing. 


By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
m House, W. Registrar. 


October 20, 1958. 
R. KINKEL'S S CLASSES FOR LADIES in 
TOR et GEOGRAP. and MDME. 
xINKEL’ us BNGING ( CLASSES and 3 MUSIC IC LESSONS, will RE- 
COMMENCE in OCTOBER, at their house, 6, Eastbourne Terrac 
Pour MMENCE te one of them ‘be dein: meine Gee CLASS 
or the HISTORY oF oy -nomlly TU. a, with composi- 
oan versation. T rman Evenin; 
Sore re-commence in 





J. london his n 
r Publishing ¥ ing Books printed by him until the harges no 


a = oak his 01 outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
his care are printed in the by A Dent Jae and at prices far below the 
usual charges, AUTHORS r Td PUBLISH will find it 
much to their advantage to appl toh 
=_ Estimates, and articnlars forwarded free by return 


LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 
Now ready, in 10 vols.*post Syo. 50s. cloth. 


[HE CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS OF HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM, 


¥F.R.S., Member of the Institute. Corrected and Revised by his 
Lordship. 


This series contains Memoirs and Sketches of Seteemen, Men of 
Letters and Philosophers, Discourses on Natural Theology, Miscella- 
neous ey on Lite: and Political Subjects, Contributions 





WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


FEW SHARES IN AN ESTABLISHED 
FIRST-CLASS PAPER, where the Liability = Limited, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF.—Ap ply, ke nora only, to A. B., care of 


Mr.C. Mircuet., Newspaper ce, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





R. CROCKFORD begs to announce that the 
business of The*Field, The Critic, The Law Times, The Clerical 
Journal, and other Publications, aS phar by = = 
Essex Street, WILL ei ORTLY BE REMOVED to more 
dious and comman: remises, at 346, STRAND, and 19,1 w EL 
LINGTON STREET 3 a cha Due notice of the ‘day of removal 
will be sent to “the T: 





conve! 
the Histor of Modern 
Py. ri in re P to be applied for to Dr. 
KrxxeL, 6, Eastbourne Terrace, W. 














UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 
ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 


F FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
manne WITHIN, viz.: 
W. Oliver, 





Gtoerent MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 


hs —Elementary Collections to facilitate the study of 
branches of science can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 

ad specimens of Minerals, Rocks. Fossils, and 
recent Shells, Geol Maps, Hammers, all the recent {publications 
&e., of J. TENNAD  Mineetorist to Her Majesty, 149, STRAND 
LONDON. ction is - in Geology and Mineralogy, 
by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 


oo pd mor also 





Cooper, 
Sidney Cooper, nett, 
Miiller, 
Callow, 
Cobbett, 
A. Gilbert, 
Mogford, 


Ladell 
saney Percy, Tadell, ” 
Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 
Bepairing, Regilding, Restoring. Girandoles and Looking-glasses. 
Photographic establishments supplied. 














ICROSCOPIC OBJECTS.—Just published, 
pee 3s.. a DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the most 
instructive and beautiful OBJECTS for the MICROSCOPE. It 
includes all the known Varieties of every class, and gives a clear and 
) ay ape get sn of what is worth observing in each slide. 
of C. Baxer, Optician and Microscope Maker, &c., 

244, High Holborn, opposite Day & Martin’s. 





ARMON I UMS, SECOND-HAND.— 
R, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 

tiona—Sot ne ree’ Street. 
PIANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent 
Trichord Oblique, and every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 


to the Review, anda ngage of Speeches, Political and 
Social, with Historical Introd: 


London and Glasgow: Ricuarp Gairrix & Company. 








Sales by Auction. 


7aluable Books, Five Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet a and Chancery 
Lane, on FRIDAY, October 29, and four following days (Sunday 
excepted), 


THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 


yy a Selection of Standard Works in Catholic Theology, 
po ks in General Literature, to which is added the Library of a 
well-known Collector, amo others are Roberts’s Holy Land, 
complete, the brag Edition—Owen Jones’s Alhambra, 2 vols — 
Coney’s Ancient un 0: Art—Pugin 
Gothic Architecture, 3 vols.—Engli: 





er’s 

ish Historical ical Society’s Publica: 
tions, 3 complete set, 29 vols.—Scott’s (Sir W.) Works, 100 vols.— 
Strickiand’s Queens,” 12 ‘vols—The of all the Standard 
Authors usually in a Neg nsemiied s Library—Ox and other 
Editions of the Classi mentaries and other Treatises by 
Church of ee and Nonconformist Divines—The Works of the 
Saints and Early Fathers of the Church, &c., &. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Book Auction Rooms, 191, Piccadilly.—Established 1794. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON urifiasty 
RAR 


announce that their SEASON for SALES of LITE 
Pint ES will COMMENCE M 
wtors and —. intrusted 








Crime Acroeteer were 
cing oe —HALF- avai le 
pi Kony - pay os ae ,may now be obtained at the 





Rohe PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
FAREWELL SEASON OP MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 


waa ce during the week, will be presented Shakespeare's 
— KING JOHN. 
King John by Mr. C. Kean; Constance by Mrs. C. Kean. 
Preceded by the farce of AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 
on = Noy. 1, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of MACBETH will be 





PROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL.—POSI- 
da ttVELY THE LAST TWELVE NIGHTS —POLYGRAPHIC 
TLUSIONS NEWT TRICKS —Bvery ‘Evening, at Bight —Saturday 


, at Three. ite Papo One ea 5 
= Orchestra Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Amphitheatre, ls. Places may 
be secured at the Polygraphic Hall, and at Mr. iisseants's 3 Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


ADIES’ READING-ROOM, 
lds, PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
OPEN FROM TEN TILL FIVE. 
room for Para having been ny felt, a 

ammodious Room, at la, Princes 3 p ben ban Sopemee 2 — = 
rahe The Reading-rooi is furnished with the 1 

1 weekly), = e Reviews and ines, Membership, to 

y the y ee pereeet ot of One Guinea per 

sree Shillings per per Qi ce required from 


are invited to the accommodation afforded. 
The following Periodicals are provided :— 
THE TIMES, DAILY NEWS, MORNING POST, 
MORNING STAR, 
iewenrnery y Gazette, 


Literary 
Tl trated London News, | National Review, 
Saturday Revie’ _ North British Review, 
Critic, etait Review 
Examiner, vue des Deux Mondes, 
Spectator, Tlackwood 's _" 
om 
ispatch, Hrocatolt ands? 
‘The Philanthropist, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Quarterly Review, National Magazine, 
Edinburgh Review, 
And a selection of Foreign and Provincial Papers. 
This List will be gradually increased. 


SECOND. -HAND BOOKS, |! AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS, AND OED MANU DOCUMENTS.— 


Catalogues of pm nn in town or 
country, by vw rte ry eed oes, } Mookadh is, Numismatists, &e., 
Caxton House, 128, Blackfriars Roa: 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


C E. MUDIE aas the pleasure to announce that 
@ the epavarrng in at his Library a now sufficiently 
advanced to 


m in of Property of a kindvea ption, 
Fan gat the possessor of a few lots as te 
the owner of a large collecti 
Libraries Catalogu pont and Valued for the Probate or 
y Duty, or for oe Public or Private Sale. 








in 
and iter Realities f for the rapid exchange of books. ° rhe supplies 
of of the higher class of works, forte circulation of which th e Liteary 
esta are also largely a will be 
further augmented by the “addition of more than One Hundred 
Thousand Volumes in the course of the ensuing season. Fresh 
Copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit and. general 
= t continue to be added as freely as Subscribers may require 
em. 
509, 510, & 511, New Oxrorp Sraser, 
anp 20 & 21, Museum Srnzxzr, Lonpon. 
October, 1858. 





RESHAM LIBRARY, N. H. COTES, 
139, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

All New Books added as soon as Agog The Library contains 
an extensive collection of Standard Works in History, Travels, Bio- 
graphy, &c. TERMS, ONE GUINEA PER ANNU y and upwards. 
Prospectuses forwarded. 





HE DERBY DAY.”—Frith’s Great Picture 

is NOW ON VIEW at Lrocoarr, Haxrwarp, & Leccart’s 

Establishment, No. 79, Cornhill, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Admission One 
Shilling each Person.—79, Cornhill, 





EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES FOR SALE. 
MESSES. LEGGATT, HAYWARD, & LEG- 


GATT havenow ON V IEW attheir GALLERY 19, CHANGE 

ALLEY, Os , MR. L. V. FLATOU’S COLLECTION of Modern 
lish Pictures, “comprising specimens of the following Masters :— 

ee Edwin Landseer, R.A. = a ad R.A. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, R.A. AR, = 


F.R. Bai, R.A. 
wae, 





AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


Principal Entrance by the side of 28, Cornhill. Setete. ag on 
presentation of a Y private card.—Open from Nine till § 








Miscellaneous Books.—Four Days’ Sale. 
Portes & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Liternsy 


party a SELL by AUCTION, at their ae 
Piccadilly, on MONDAY, October 25, and following days, a 


LARGE COLLECTION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOK 


] 

including Stowe’ 's London, vy 8 2 vole ietaanad Lexicon, 4 

= ast et 's Annals 2 of the e 5 Be ay Birds, 2 

vols. jays, 4 vo! 

pa Pp Worksyd t veditions of ps hin KS Steevens. 
0 vols., and @ o sanhica Se yols.—Some valuable Scien’ 

includi; ng Philosophical Society’s Transactions, Abri 218 vols. 

Linnean Society's ‘Traneactions, 8 vols.—Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, 

4 . best edition—Sydenham Society's be ys 16 yols., 

, &e. 


Mua. on 


—Works on the Fine Arts, Modern 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Portion ve the Numismatic and General Library of a deceased 
Baronet, Coins, Cabinets, Bookcases, §c. 


| oe & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will S ELL by AUCTION, at their House 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, November 1, 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF A 
DECEASED BARONET. 

Comprising Books in Teonlomatic and General Literature ; 

few -Saxon and other Coins—a Medal Cabinet of the inighest 

uality of Ter Tables, 6 spanish eee Glazed_ Bookcases, 


and other Tables. k, Framed Engravings, 
and other valuable artic a 


pen on receipt of two stamps. 





Valuable Music and Instrumeuts. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

, will SELL by AUCTION, at their H 
iol, Piccadilly on’ WEDNESDAY. November 3's coset et 
valuable and interesting 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 
of ali kinds, Popular Modern in score, valuable scores of th: 
Works of the Italian Geechee mostly inedited, &c he 
‘ianofortes—a 7-octave aa ontal grand hoice 
Old and Modern Violins and Violoncellos—also its of 
various kinds. 
Catalogues will be sent on receipt of two stamps. 
bd on of Music and Instruments are held Monthly during the 
form a medium of exchange to the Amatcur, for which 
consiguments in small or large quantity can be received. 
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Extensive Collection of Popular Modern Books, Stereotype 
Plates and Copyrights, being a Portion of the Valuable 
Stock of an Eminent Publisher. 

SELL _ by 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on MOND! AY 
NEXT, October "5, at 1 o’eleck, an extensive Collection of 


POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 


many very recently published, including 110 sone History of 
the American Revolution, 3 vols. 8vo. sells 1/. 1 Nearer 
and Dearer, by Cuthbert bert Bede, il sells - ee the Copyright 
and Wood! —— Reade's — of True Love sells 2s. and the 
Stereot; 


On the 1st November will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859, 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 





pe Fates and 000 Delhi, by 

ites and | Copyright™4,000 Roughing it 
in the Hyak, by Mrs. Moodie, sells Plates tnd 
Co ‘Warburton’s Con an of Canada, sells 2s. and the 
Ste ne P ates and Sennen Aveline’s Fairy Onharades, sells 2s. 
and the’ pyright—1,500 's Fairy Tales, sells 4s. 6d.— 
500 D’ Ewes’s China and Australia, on Ss, 6d.—100 Green’s Letters 
of Queen ‘“Flenrietta Maria, sells 10s. 6¢.—100 Hoskins’s Charles IT. 
and the Channel Islands, 2 vols. 8vyo.—200 Guizot’s Corneille and his 
‘Times—200 Miss Sinclair's Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes, &¢.—Walpol 
Letters, 14 vols. and many a of an attractive character—Also the 
Copyright and Steel Pla tes to Jesse’s rge Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries, 4 vols. 8vo.—The Copyright and Steel Plates to Jes:e’s 
Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and Hanover, 3 vols. 
8vo.—the Copyright and Steel Plates to Pardoe’s Louis XIV. 3 vols. 
Svo.—the Copyright and Wood Blocks to Steinmetz’s History of the 
patty 3 vols.—and others. by Professor Christmas, Gleig, Mrs. 

omer, 


sells 2s. 7p the the yi, 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Ancient and Modern Books in all Classes of Literature. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will sell by 
J AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Strect, on THURSDAY, 
Oct. 28, and two following days at 1 o'clock, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


including Bowman and Crowther’s —— of the Middle Ages, 
2 vols.; Notes and Queries to 1856 vols. calf; L’Exposition de 
Industrie et des Arts, “ opening tne ome a Asiatic por’ 
searches, 9 vols. calf; W: 2 vols. calf; Art- 
Journal, 5 vols.; ‘Calmet’s ia c Ht ible, 5 vols.; Scott’s 
y mn. ONS. } Wautladl Aleans from 1767 to 1850; 
edition ; Gallery of Ot Po ortraits, 7 vols. calf; 
al History 0 land, with the Portraits and 
Index, 9 vols. ; Jones’s (Sir William) Wi by Lerd Teignmouth, 
13 vols. calf gilt; Thornton’s History ‘of British India and the 
Gazetteer, 11 vols.; Literary Souvenir, 8 vols.; Fox’s Acts and 
Momemenin, 6 50M. 5 ; Dodsley’s Annual Register,” 56 vols. calf gilt; 
The Mirror, 40 vols. calf gilt ; Chalmers’s Shakspeare, 8 vols. calf ; 
Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 8 vols. ; Horne’s Introduction, 5 vols. 
A variety of 


CURIOUS EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, 
Works relating to America, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





ng Remainders of Pictorial and other ee 
orks, many adapted for Christmas Presents, being 
Surther Portion of the celebrated Publications of the l late 
Mr. DAVID BOGUE. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


fan os ge at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on MONDAY, | 


November 1, and four following days, at lo ‘clock, a most 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION | 


OF BOOKS, 


in quires and bound, comprising amongst 
illustrated and other charming berg 
sells 21s.—2000 Longfellow's Kavanagh, —! 
fellow’s Evangeline, sells 10s. 6¢.—2000 ‘Longfellow 's Voices of the 
Night, sells 15s—1000 Longfellow’s Golden Legend, sells 12s.—250 
Brandon's Gothick Architecture, 2 vols. 4to.. sells 0.5 ae 160 Brandon’s 
Timber lis 32. Brandon's “Parish | emma 2 vols. 8 
sells 21, 2s.— 1400 Bennett's — = es sells 
400 Christmas with the Poets, 500 Milton’s “Poetical 
Works, 2 vols. 8vo., sells 24s-— 1000 0 Cowper gos 2 vols. 8vo. cag 
248.— 7000 ce Arti rthur's the Ste 
and Copyright — <° 7000 chila’e kof Objects and the Giaccone 
Plates and Copyright—2700 Months, and Seasons, and the 
Stereot big = and Copyrign t—2700 Webster's Dictio 
5s.—500 Beauties, 1. 11s, 6d.—500 Gallery of the 
sells ll. 11s. 6d.— 500 Waverley Gallery, sells 1/. 11s. 6¢4.—2000 


Paglish Gathedrale: sme 3 Bag sells 27. rag —1600 Robinson Crusoe, ¢ 
Svo., sells 7s. 6¢.—800 The Playmai te, sells. 5s.—200 Boy's Treasury 
Sports, se is 6s.—500 Cros! 8 Memorable ‘Women, sells 6s.— 
Curiosities of Travel, sells 3s. 6¢d.— Child’s Drawing-Books, sells 
's. 6d.—250 Julien’s Drawing- Book my be sells 14s.—250 Julien’s 
Pearse; sells 14s.—and many others by dist: 
ppear. 


e remainders of richly 
1800" 00 Longfellow 's Hyperion, 
ang- 


a 
2000 TIl 


particulars of which will shorth 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





Very Valuable Stereotype Plates,‘ Copyrights, 
Foemed and Engraved Steel Plates, of the well-known and 
wghty @ 
DAVI. PROG UE, 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, in the SALE com- | 


mencing on MONDAY, November 1 the Stereoty Plates, Copy- 
rights, Wood-Blocks, and Engraved Steel Plates of those attractive 


PUBLICATIONS me THE LATE MR. DAVID 
0 


E, 
which ‘includes, Longfellow’ 's Poems, the Stereotype Plates and 
Woodcuts— Longfellow’s Kava: Woodeuts — Milton’ 8 
Poetical Works, Mustrated by Harvey, 2 vols., the ee os 
and W. oodeuts—Thomson’s , the 
r’s Poems, illustrated ted by Gilbe 
oodeu 


eis Sa 
2 vols. the dine a 
ie’s Poems wpe 


iustrated b by Absolon, t 
mber Roofs, and 
saw Zine Plates 
ight and W: 

“uts—} 

ch hristmas with the Poets, the 

English Cathedrals, 

ryright 


3 
ond Copyrights —The Court Albam 
Sa eee 


i , the 8 
intes "Waverley ce the 36 Steel Plates—Byron aoe 
Stereot: Plates, and ay Steel pong tae te 


Tiastreted 

‘oodcut 
Memorable Women, the Stereot: inten Wi Woo. cuts = cata 

—The Playmate, the Copyright an and Stereotype Plat . 
Dictionary y the $s. edition 2 of Stereotype lates—Do. the 3s, 6d. 
edition, 2 of Plates ; also th tote Cay Zine Plates, 
and Jithorraphic Stones Julien’ 's Drawing-Books, Child's 

Worsley’s Drawing , and numerous othe: 

‘Catalozues forwarde1 on receipt of two ay 





Draw- 


e’s | 








inguished authors,further | 


Wood- | caesNCELLORS and KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF 


preciated National Publications of the late Mr. | 





On the 30th Inst. will be Published, price 1s., No. XXXIV, (being the Second Number of the New Volume), of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s, 


Brapsusy & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 30th Inst, will be published, price 1s., No. XIII, of 
THE VIRGINIANS 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIIL., 


is published THIS DAY. 


ConTENTS : 
I. THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY—FRESCO PAINTING. 
II. HORACE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
III. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR POPES. 
IV. JAMES WATT. 
V. THE ROMAN AT HIS FARM. 
VI. SIR CHAS. NAPIER’S CAREER IN INDIA. 
VII. PAST AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Jonny Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
AD 


MIRALTY. 
"THE N. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
AUTICAL ALMANAC AND ASTRO- 
NOMICAL EPHEMERIS, FOR 1862. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Publisher to the Admiralty. 





THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


‘us- | Just Ready, Second sig Revised, with an Index to the entire 
Sells 27. 2s,—250 yma | ork, 


ta 


3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Norman Conquest to the death of Lorp 
TENTERDEN. By LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 
It. 


8yvo. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD 


Also, Now Ready, —_ Edition, apagood with an Index, 10 vols. 
| rown 


ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times, to the death of Lord Eldon, 


“A book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of 
which is in everybody’s mouth, requires no commendation at our 
giadl icome the work in this new jar 
ve 
a greater boon upon the 
tingnished a member, ee by placing so useful a book within the 
reach of all.”— lagazine. 


JouN pane Albemarle Street. 





CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 


ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION. 3d. Monthh a To be completed in 24 Parts. Part I. 
ublished November Ist. irty-two pages of letter-press, beauti- 
ully printed. Maps, Engravings, Prizes. A number sent post-free 
for three stamps. 


London: 8. O. Brerox, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all Book- 


sellers. 


| THE HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 


| 
| 
| 





Just published. 


B _oM. 
BACON. Illustrative of an ~ perf novel method of ying 
History, the pag: cour of which will a great saving of time an 
trouble both to Teachers and Pupils. Folio, cloth, 21s. 


Brighton: H. & C. Treacuzr, 1, North Street, and 44, East Street. 
London: Hamitton, Apaus, & Co., Pat ernoster Row. 


Subscribers who have not received their c: 


a ia the above work 
are requested to notify the same to the Publis 





Complete in Two Volumes, 27. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND PHY. 


SIOLOGY OF MAN. With numerous Original Illustrations, 
By R. B. TODD, M.D., F.R.S., and W. BOWMAN, F-.R.S., of King’s 
College, London. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Third and Cheaper Edition, foolscap 8yo. 5s. 
HIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
By W.0.8.GILLY. With Preface by Canon GILLY. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





The First Part, 68 
A‘, INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


Bl a TESTAMENT. By ALFRED BARRY, MA., 
of Leeds Grammar , late Fellow of Trin. Coll, 
a, 


London: Joun W. Parxzr & Son, West Strand. 





October, 1858. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. i oan CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, 
Esq. 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Contents :—I. “Girolamo avonarola. II. Olympia Morata 
III. Marguerite Sptneeultenes IV. Jeanne pale Queen of 
Navarre. 

be | we ot begin the v of the Italy of those days.”"—Critic. 


“Few will ie oe without eagerly reading to the end.” 
—Church of Ei 7 : 


THE CHateRLAOs ¥ VISITOR'S COMPANION: 
eee with Sea saree 
‘a ly for those who visit 
pot A tno h psical or or other pomcveg the public means G, 
grace are .N. B ISH, B.A., 
ae of Studley, Trowbridge, Wilts. Post Svo. Goth, 


“ Eminent Y pent and straightforward. We cordially re- 
commend ral ‘eacher’s Treasury. 


LANDMARKS OF FAITH: Chapters intended 

for —- a of — Doubting, the Fearful, and the Bereaved. 
By Rev. W. 8. LE pin Incumbent of Trinity Church, ipen. 
Sinall 8vo. 2s. 6d. ¢ 


“ Pious, thoughtful, and. sound.”’—Clerical Journal. 
" Singularly original.’ *— Guardian. 


PLAIN PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. By 
Rey. ASHTON OXENDON, Author of “The Pastoral Offer,’ 
“The Pathway of Safety,” &c. Feap. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JOB, Translated from the He 
Version : 


Science 
John’s, Guernsey. 


“Tt abounds with ee of a 
oe testifying in ev 


pa - ART 


most- interesting and instructive 
to the learning and industry of 
ire- — at tion on 
Clerical Journal, 
London, Wrrtasm, Mactrrosx, & Hunt, 
24, Paternoster Row, and 93, Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square. 








Vy 
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This day, Second Edition, price 5s, 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 


By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


«What has been: shown will satisfy the reader that this is no make-believe book. It entitles Miss Procter to a 
Jace of her own among those who sing out of the fullness of a thoughtful heart, and not merely because they have 
the restless brain and glib tongue of the mocking-bird.””—Atheneum, 















? 


London : Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 








Now ready, New Edition, with a Supplement containing Additional Words and Further Illustrations, 2 
4to. cloth, 47. 14s. 6d. ; half russia, 57, 15s, 6d. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S 
NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Combining Explanation with Etymology, and Copiously Illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authorities. 


The SUPPLEMENT only, 12s. 


vols, 


The WORDS—with those of the same Family—are traced to their Origin. 
The EXPLANATIONS are deduced from the Primitive Meaning through the various Usages. 
The QUOTATIONS are arranged Chronologically, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 


A SMALLER EDITION, without the Quotations, 8vo. 15s. 


London : Bett & DALpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 


MAUD BINGLEY. 


A TALE. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. 
London : 







Bett & Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 





ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR [1859. 


——4-—_—_—. 






In feap. 4to. price 21s. cloth, extra gilt, and gilt edges; or in morocco elegant, or morocco antique, 17. 11s, 6d. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY THE REV. R. A. WILLMOTT, 







And Illustrated with One Hundred Designs by oe J. Wor, and Jonn Gireert, elaborately Engraved 
y Dauzien. 


The Publishers announce this work with the certainty that it is the finest and most elaborately illustrated volume 
that will appear this season. 


London : GzorcE RovuTLEDGE & Co., Farringdon Street. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. cloth extra. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


BY THE LATE VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., F.R.S. 













A new edition, with additions, by Professor Owen, F.R.S., Professor Puriures, M.A., M.D., Mr. RoBert 
Brown, F.R.S., ete 5 


EDITED BY FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A. 


With a Memoir of the Author, Steel Portrait, and Ninety Full-Page Engravings. 


Just published, in one handsome volume, 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
the Third Edition of 


[HE EARLS OF KILDARE, AND THEIR 
ANCESTORS, FROM 1057 TO 1773. 
By the Most Honourable the MARQUIS OF KILDARE. 


“To welcome a Geraldine as a contributor to literature would be @ 
thankless office, unless Lord Kildare had widely de; m the 
steps of his ancestor, who laid whole districts waste with fire and 
sword, because he had received the nickname of‘the Rymer.’ But 
the manner in which the present heir of this greatname has ape 
this pleasing task is very characteristic of the unobtrusive di 

and patriotism of the first gentleman of Ireland, and thanking 4 
Kildare for this interesting work, = ‘commend it cordially to our 
readers.” —Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1 


Dublin: Hopers, Suir, ame Co., 104, Grafton Street ; 
London: acene MARsHALt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 










Second Edition. 


AND HER FRIENDS. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


RUTH 


“ Not we, but God is educating us.”—Kinostry's Two Years Ago. 


With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“Tt isa book which girls will read with avidity,and can hardly 
fail to protit by.”—Literary Churchman, 

“ Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual powerand healthful senti- 
ment gone to the production of a story for girls ; and we wish all the 
girls in the land had the opportunity of reading it.” —Nonconformist. 


Macmittan & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 





This day, medium 8yo. cloth, price 1/. 8s. 


TREATISE ON THE HUMAN SKELETON 
(INCLUDING THE JOINTS). 4 
HUMPHRY, Esq. M.B. Cantab. F.R.C.S s 
Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Medical School. With 260 Illustrations drawn from Nature. 


Macmittan & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 















Just published, 12mo. roan, 4s. 


NTHON’S (C.) HOMER'S ILIAD, the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth Books, according to the ordinary Text, with 

English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, and 

Homeric Glossary. A new edition, by Bensamin Davies, Ph. D., 


uatae Writram Teac & Co.,85, Queen Street, Cheanside, E.C. 










BEAUTIES OF BYRON. 
18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON. Consisting of 


Te E 
ections from the ular Works of this most admired 
By ALFRED HOWAR * a 


London: Wittram Teco & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





In elegant and appropriate binding, price 21s. 


HE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. 
Containing the choicest Thoughts of the best Authors in Prose 
and Verse. Every page richly Illuminated in Gold and Colours from 
Designs by Samvrt STANEsBY. 
“ A splendid specimen of decorative art.”—Literary Gazette. 
“The volume, beautiful as it is, cannot fail to be an acceptable 
gift.” —Art-. Journal. 


Gairritn & Farran, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





This day, 12mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


HE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 

RI Se FURNESS. With a Sketch of his Life, by G. C. 

LL pit he . Edin. Bachelor of Letters of the University of 
aris, &. 







London: Partrince & Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY PRO- : 

BLEMS IN STATICS AND DYNAMICS. Designed for the rt 

= - those Candidates for Mathematical Honours who are peaatines ig 
e first three days of the Sena‘ ouse Examinati By 

° TLLTAM WALTON, M.A., ‘cama College, Cambridge, Nath. 

matical Lecturer at Magdalene College. 


Cambridge: DetcuTon, Bett, & Co. London: Bert & Datpy. 














NEW WORK. 4 








Now ready, in 1 vol. cloth lettered. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a MAIDEN AUNT. 


Saunpers & Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Next week, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 
URI OSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND 


ESENT. A Book for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBs, 
F.S.A., editor of «The Year-Book of Facts.” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMI- 
LIARLY EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 


Kent & Co. (late Bocve), Fleet Street. 





This day, in 4to. cloth, price 10s, 6d, with 9 Copperplate Illustrations. 
Auer OF THE PRIORY OF COLDING- 
. By KING HUNTER, MT Btovaanial 








London: Grorce RovuTLepce & Co., Farringdon Street. 





pane THERLAND & Knox, Edinburgh ; Socpxtn, MansHatt,& Co., Londo 
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| CHEAP BOOKS, 


5 | SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 





































BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
——> — 
as 4. 
BALLADS g ;: . - 3 ee te 
THE Snos PAPERS : ‘ ‘ ad 
THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF Ma. AJOR 
GAHAGAN 4 ‘ ‘ . 1 0 
; Tue Fata Boots :—Cox’s Diary . 1 0 
t THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS :—JEAMES’S 
Diary A : . 2 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN hanes oi ee ae 
Novets sy EmMInENtT Hanns :—CHARAC- 
TER SKETCHES 1 6 
MeEmorrs OF BARRY — ; 3 0 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
ROWENA 4 & Fs ; peat ae) 
A Litrte Dinner At Trvmtins’s—THE 
BEpFoRD Row ConsPIRACY . i 0 
THE FitzBoopLE PAPERS—MEN’s Wives 2 6 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY ; i ie take 


Tue History oF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hoccarty DiAMoND . 1 6 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 








—>— 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE ‘é kt @ 
TnE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . : «(2oe® 
THE CHIMES . ‘ " . ‘ a, & 
Tue Srory oF LitrLtE DoMBEY ee 


THE Poor TRAVELLER ; hebes: AT THE 
Houty-TreeE InN; AND Mrs. Game. 1 0 














** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 
Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


—p— 


THE Story OF A FEATHER . » « so 8 
Puncn’s LETTERS TO HIS SON i PARES 
THe Lesson oF. Lire—THE Lives oF 
Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON re 
SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH i Pes ye 










BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 


—e— 




















THE Comic BLACKSTONE . . ShyFile 
THE QUIZZIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. . 2 & 
BY MARK LEMON. 

—+— 

Tue ENCHANTED Dott . ‘ oe oe 
THE Herr OF APPLEBITE . ‘ ope eo 
Betty Morrison’s Pocket Book . ew 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—~+— 
Tue Enciish Hore, NUISANCE . 













Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


“The “The glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist.”—SnaksPEare. 


Mr. Reeve has the pleasure to announce that he has commenced the 
publication of a new Monthly Serial, price 2s. 6d. entitled 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 


LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, SCU ay RE, 
ANTIQUITIES, AND NATURAL HISTOR 


——— 


Photography is probably as yet in its infancy. Since the first ae 
cessful attempt by Daguerre to make the sun stamp a picture on 
sensitive plate, the progress of the art has been rapid and uninter: 

rupted ; and the improvements which have been successively dis- 
covered lead to the hope that still further ——— are in store for 
it. But we cannot conceal from ourselves that Photography, consi- 
dered in its relation to the Stereoscope, has not been generall: 
applied to the best uses. Our eae tables are strewed wit! 

stereographs, but the subjects are too often vulgar, or, at least, un- 
erry whilst those of more rea oa have not been acco 
Renee with sufficiently, intelligent descriptions. 

yth’s recent work, “ Teneriffe,” is the first instance of stereo- 
graphs being made subsidiary to the illustration of oaks; and the 
effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as compared wit! h weak and 
vag entional engravings, has made it desirable still further to extend 

e principle 

The main feature in the undertaking is, that an original descrip- 
tive article will accompany each picture. 


Photographers, professional or amateur, possessing any 


unpublished Negatives, or designing new ones, are invited to 
put themselves in communication with the Publisher, 


CONTENTS. 
No. 1. 
. FALAISE CASTLE, NORMANDY. 


ar THE HARDINGE “BTATUE, b: by J. H. 


4 


. FOLEY, R.A. 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


No. 2. 
I. THE NEW MUSEUM, ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 
II. THE GREAT CROSS OF MUIREDACH, CO. LOUTH. 
. BLOCK OF DOUBLE-REFRACTING SPAR. 
No. 3. 
I. LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
II. THE DEVIL’S GLEN, CO. WICKLOW. 
. THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


No. 4. 
I. COBHAM PARK, KENT. 
II. SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
| THE SUCCULENT HOUSE, KEW. 


No. 5. 


I. STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON AT LICHFIELD. 
II. CHARLTON HOUSE, KENT. 
. THE WICKLOW RATLW. "AY AT BRAYHEAD. COn Nov, Ist, 





Second Thousand. 
In One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Stereographs, 


TENERIFFE: 
AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
oR, 


Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By PROF. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 
Her Majesty’s Astronomer for Scotland. 


e greatest a arat the publications of the last fort- 
night is certainly M jazz ith’s volume on Teneriffe, since it 
is the first instance of stereoscopic ¥h “views being applied to the illus- 
tration of a book.” —Publisher’s 
“The narrative is so uniforml ny interesting, so original in sub- 
stance, and pleasing in manner, t_ even the ordinary reader will 
find in it nothing oe or occult. Altogether it isa rare and 
fascinating book.”’—Leader, 


A 








NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 
HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS INDIGENOUS TO, 
OR NATURALISED IN, THE BRITISH ISLES, 


For the Use of Beginners and Amateurs. 


BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.L.S. 





Price 10s. 6d, coloured, 


A MANUAL OF BRITISH 
ARCH ALOLOGY. 
By CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


“ The illustrations, twenty in number, consist of coloured plates 
od hear igo eaten = wall diapers, coloured 
id brasses, noms coffins 


lass, 
and 
"henabile devices and banners, seals, inscriptions, 
cel ite, arms and armour, Badger ornaments, pottery ‘and enamel.” 








LovELL REEVE, 





Fleet) St treet. 








5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








cs 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—p— 


Price 31s, 6d. cloth. 


ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations 
by Mptready, Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 











Price 9s. cloth. 
TTENNYsSON’S POEMS. Eleventh 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Edition, 





— 


Price 5s. cloth. 


TPENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Seventh Edition, 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Second Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


[» MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
W ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 4 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Pocms. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 4 
New Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


y 





Price 6s. cloth. 


(THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
ET ORTH. With Preface and Notes by W: 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s, cloth. 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 





AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
Price 9s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. | Iilus- 


trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Strect. 





Price 16s. cloth. 

OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 









Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 \ 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


H's POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
Eighth Edition. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





In 8 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
QHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


EATS’'S POETICAL WORKS. | 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILN 


With 4 








Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
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LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Nearly ready, a New Library Edition, with 600 Dlustrations by Wit1am Harvey, 3 vols. 8vo. 42¢. 


THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC, WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 
BY E. W. LANE, 


Author of “‘The Modern Egyptians.” 


A New Edition, with all the Translator’s Original Notes restored. 
EDITED BY HIS NEPHEW, E. STANLEY POOLE. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





? 





ZESOP FOR THE MILLION. 


¢-——— 
This Day, Thirty-eighth Thousand, with many additional Woodcuts, by Tenniel and Wolf, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HMSOP’S FABLES. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
BY REV. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 


Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 





Tenniel’s 
—Examiner. 


“Mr. James has made a judicious selection of the Fables, and his translation is at once close and free; the 
wood engravings are among the triumphs of art.’’—Spectator. 


“The — edition is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which each tale is narrated. Mr. 
ever and exceedingly graceful designs are alone worth more than the whole price set upon the book.” 
I I 





Now Ready, with 12 Iiustrations, 16mo. 1s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S COPY OF PUSS IN BOOTS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY OTTO SPECKTER. 


“Twelve designs full of excellent humour.”—Ezaminer, 
** Complete pictures, and tell the story with dramatic force.”’—Spectator. 


Joun MvurRRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The Following are now Ready. 


HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: 


the German of KUGLER. Edited, with Notes, by Sir | 


From 
CHAS. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. Third Edition. With 150 Iiustrations. 
2yols. Post 8vo. 308, 
“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Italian 
Painting ’ has acquired the position of a standard work. The illus- 
trations are admirable.” —Guardian. 


It. 
HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. 
By C. R. LESLIE, R.A, with Illustrations. Post $vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Handbook’ is clearly and eeeney written, and is 
likely to be even more useful as a series of lessons, to uninstructed 
picture-seers, thah as a Handbook for Young Painters.’ ’—Examiner. 


Il. 


VOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WORKS 
OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By J. A. CROWE 
and G.B. CAVALCASELLE. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 


“This work on the Kons painters of the Flemish school performs 
for them somethin, he same function ee pacar s Handbook 
accomplished for fhe Italian panne xecution exhibits 
cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent’ study? *—Spectator. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Now Ready, Ninth Edition, revised, with many Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; or, the 


ODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITS Temaninasts, as 
illustrative of Geology. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S 


By the Same Author. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; 


mm the Axcrent CHANGEs oF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, as 


lustrated by its Geological Monuments. Fi i 
ea Md A oe fth Edition, revised, 


A FIRST AND SECOND VISIT TO NORTH 
AMERICA, CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, &c.; with Grotocicat 
Ossenvarione, Second Edition. Maps. 4 vols. Post 8yo. 24s, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR WORKS. 
The following New Editions are Just Ready. 
NCE UPON A TIME. By CHARLES 
KNIGHT. New and Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* Once upon a Time’ is worth possessing.” —Eraminer. 
“ A selection from the writings of a man who has done more to 
pores literature than perhaps any other man of the day.”— 

spectator. 


“ Mr. Knight’s Cet little work ‘Once upon a Time.’ "— 
Quarterly Review 


By the same Author. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER; A View of the 
Productive Forces of Modern Society, and "the Results of Labou», 
es = Skill. Second Edition, with additional Woodcuts. Post 
Also, Lately Published, 

THE OLD PRINTER AND THE MODERN 


PRESS. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period to the close of the Generation contemporary with 
Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. 


*,* This work being now finished, Subscribers are recommended 
to ‘complete their sets without delay, as after a short period the 
Volumes will cease to be sold separately. 


Joun Mcrrar, Albemarle Street. 





DR. JOHN ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now Ready, Fifteenth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
BX! RIES CONCERNING THE INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS AND THE INVESTIGATION OF 
TRUTH. By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. 


Also, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MORAL FEELINGS. , 





NEW BOOKS AND 








NEW EDITIONS. 


—_—s 


Oulita, the Serf. A Tragedy. By the 


Author of “ Friends in Council.” 6s. 


For and Against; or, Queen Margaret's 


BADGE. By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. Two 
volumes, 10s. 6d. 


Likes and Dislikes; or, Some Passages 


IN THE LIFE OF EMILY MARSDEN. 6s. 


What You Will. An Irregular Romance. 


5s. 


Guy Livingstone. Second Edition, 9s. 


The Interpreter. By G. J. Whyte Melville, 


Author of “ Digby Grand.”” Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Dauntless. By the Author of “ Revelations 


of a Commonplace Man.” Two volumes, 83. 


Uncle Ralph. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 
4s. 6d. 


Hassan. An Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. 
C. A. MURRAY, C.B. Author of “ The Prairie Bird.’”* 
Two volumes, 21e. 


Dynevor Terrace. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 6s. 


Hypatia. By the Rev. C. Kingsley. Third 

Edition, 6s. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Heartsease. By the same Author. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 

Kate Coventry. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 


Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


Digby Grand. An Autobiography. By 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Cheap Edition, 5s. 


General Bounce. 


Two volumes, lds. 


The Myrtle and the Heather. 


GOODRICH, Author of “Gwen.” 


By the same Author. 


By A. M. 


Two volumes, 9s. 


Gwen; or the Cousins. 
Author. Two volumes, 92. 


Compensation. A Story of Real Life 


Thirty Years Ago. Two volumes, 93, 


The Wedding Guests. By Mary C. Hume. 


Two volumes, 16s. 


Still Waters. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 


Two volumes, 98, 

Dorothy. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 

De Cressy. By the same Author. 4s. 6d. 
The Daisy Chain. By the Author of “The 


Heir of Redclyffe.” Second Edition, Two volumes, 
10s. 6d, 


By the same 


Tales and Stories from History. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND, Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


New Friends. By the Author of “ Julian 


and his Playfellows.”” A Tale for Children. 2s. 6d, 








ake: oe Albemarle Street. 


London : Joun W. PARKER & Son, West Strand. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 








THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘‘ The 
Queens of England of the House of Hanover.” 2 
vols, demy 8vo. 


M. GUIZOT'S MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


TIMES. Vol. 2, in 8vo. 
—_>—- 
PRESCOTT’ s HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


F PHILIP THE ND. The Third Volume. 
te 8vo. and Cabinet Editions, with Portraits. 


a 
JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. DALRYMPLE 
ELLIOTT. Post 8vo. 


a) a 
NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANNEL- 


LINGS. By Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘Habits and 
Men.” Post 8vo. with Portrait of Dr. Doran, 10s. 6d. 


— 


COMPLETION OF HORACE WAL- 


POLE’S LETTERS. The New Edition. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Vol. IX. with copious 
Index of Names, and Five Portraits, 10s. 6d, 


—-+— 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, 


from the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in Eng- 
land to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With 
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REVIEWS. 
Memoirs of the Rev. H. 8. Polehampton. By 
is Brothers. (Bentley.) 
PRONOUNCING on a book of this sort, the 


reviewer feels more than ever inclined to 
quarrel with his fate. There is literally 


nothing to be said, or nothing which can be | have been none the worse for a standing 


said, with anything approaching to a good 
grace. When two brothers are engaged in 
piously decorating the tomb of one that is 
gone, it is an invidious office to blame the 
chisel. It would-be invidious even where 
the faults were many ; but where every ordi- 
nary deficiency has been avoided, as it would 
naturally be in thé case of two Fellows of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, there remains 
but one course to be followed, and that is to 
allow the book to speak entirely for itself. 
Henry Stedman Polehampton was born on 
February 1, 1824, at Greenford, Middlesex, 
the son of the rector, an ex-Fellow of King’s. 
Admitted when eight years old to the founda- 
‘tion of Eton College, he quickly developed 
the best capacities of a “Tom Brown.” He 
was a stout swimmer, a good oar, and, before 
he left Eton, was the first choice out of the 
Eleven, in which on one occasion he played 
in the public school matches at Lord’s. 
This athletic pre-eminence was kept up 
most ably at Pembroke, Oxford, where he 
was entered as a founder’s kin scholar in 
1842. The swimming he had acquired at 
Eton won him a medal from the Humane 
Society, “0b civem servatwn ;” and in boat- 
ing he was elected one of the University 
Eight that beat Cambridge in the well-con- 
tested and well-remembered race of 1846. 
But rowing in the University Eight was not 
all that he did “ on the river.” People who 
understand the two older universities will 
be well aware that to get up a thorough 
esprit de corps in the College-boat, f make 
the men train well and (as a consequence) 
live regularly, and so to raise the general 
tone of the boating set, is a task that re- 
quires many varying qualities, animated by 
a constant energy, and held well together by 
a discriminating and instinctive tact. They 
know also, as many a “ Master’ and many a 
body of Fellows know right well, that a man 
who undertakes and carries out a task like 
this is a benefactor to his college of the 
most important kind, a true ally of law and 
order, and the bestower of real good beyond 
calculation upon the bodies and souls of 
many among his contemporaries. It is within 
the experience of all those who have had any- 
thing to do with Oxford during the last nine 
or ten years that a complete regeneration 
of the boating tone, that is to say of the 
moral and physical tone of a large majority 
among the “fine fellows” of the University, 
reading and non-reading alike, was distinctly 
traceable to the personal influence of one 
brave and true-hearted man; whose well- 
earned first-class and Fellowship will pro- 
bably be to him memories of very secondary 
interest, by the side of that thrill of enthusi- 
astic gratitude with which his name is still, 
and long will be mentioned among lovers of 
the oar. Now, this praise was due to Mr. 
Polehampton likewise, namely, that he 
secured a steady and uniform success to the 
Pembroke Boat throughout the whole of his 
captaincy. To have this sort of thing to 
look back upon is not quite the “blue 





ribbon” of University gymnastics; only 
because it belongs to those things which 
are beyond all palpable award whatever. 

Mr. Polehampton did not read for honours, 
his foundation-kin placing him beyond a 
dependence upon them for promotion. And, 
however we may rejoice at the sweeping 
blows which have been struck at the “close 
system ” by the University Commission, we 
need not withhold a candid acknowledgment 
of the fact, that if all “ founder’s kins’ had 
been like Henry Polehampton, Oxford would 


establishment of the sort. He was ordained 
on his Fellowship, at the Trinity Ordination 
of 1848; and the Cuddesdon practice on 
these occasions is well described in a letter 
of June 19, in that year :— 

‘“We had to be in chapel every morning at 
ten and every evening at six, and the Bishop gave 
us a beautiful extempore address every evening, 
after the second lesson, and on Saturday delivered 
his Charge, a most valuable one. His hospitality 
really was almost too great. For every one of the 
forty candidates who chose, there was a bedroom 
provided, either in the palace or in the village, 
and three meals every day. . . . He speaks with 
wonderful fluency and deep feeling. 

“The Ordination was held yesterday in the 
parish church at Cuddesdon. We had to walk in 
procession from the palace to the church in our 
surplices and hoods ; the deacons (that were to be) 
first ; then the priests, then the bishop and arch- 
deacon, the two chaplains, and the preacher. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. E. Austen 
Leigh, Rural Dean, and then all the candidates 
walked up into the chancel, and the Ordination 
Service began. It is deeply interesting; and it 
is impossible for the oldest spectator not to be 
struck by: the impressiveness of it. That part 
where the Bishop desires the prayers of the 
people, just before he ordains the priests, and there 
is entire silence kept in the church for about five 
minutes, while every one (I hope) prays inwardly, 
is quite awful; and then it is so beautifully 
broken by the hymn ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire.’ It is the most thrilling, soul- 
stirring ceremony I ever witnessed, or, as in this 
case, took part in. Laying aside the solemnity of 
the thing, the chancel, at the time of the Bishop’s 
laying on his hands and invoking the Holy Spirit, 
would make a splendid picture. I wish you had 
been there to see and hear.” 

For a few weeks in the summer of 1848, 
he took charge of Greenford, his father’s 
parish; and at Easter, 1849, was appointed 
to the assistant-curacy of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, of which his grandfather had been 
vicar for more than forty years. Here he 
remained, on finding that the Rectory of 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford, which the College had 
offered him, could not be held with his 
Fellowship, winning all hearts by uniting 
the courtesy of the thorough gentleman with 
the out-spoken faithfulness of the thorough 
clergyman, until his appointment in Sep- 
tember, 1855, mainly through the good 
offices of the Provost of King’s, to the East 
India Chaplaincy of Lucknow. He was 
married a month later to Emily, youngest 
daughter of C. B. Allnatt, Esq., of Shrews- 
bury, barrister-at-law. They sailed together 
in the Pera the January following (1856), and 
on July 20, 1857, after twelve days’ suffering 
from a musket-wound, he died in the Hospital 
of Lucknow. “The honoured names of Birch, 
Polehampton, Barbor, and Gall,” formed a 
sentence in Brigadier Inglis’s despatch, 
announcing the loss of this noble, warm- 
hearted man, and drawing the tears from 
many an eye besides those of his pious 
fraternal biographers, and of the mother who 
had survived that manly son. 

The bulk of this interesting volume is 





made up of Mr. Polehampton’s Letters and 
Diary, together with extracts from his 
sermons preached in India, and a di of 
his wife’s, including events that intervened 
between the chaplain’s death and her own 
return to England. The following extract, 
graphic and characteristic, is from a letter 
to his brother dated November 12, 1855, 
shortly after his appointment to the chap- 
laincy, and shortly before his sailing: 

‘**T walked down to Oxford and.went straight 
to the University barge. I will now tell you of 
the scratch four-oar races in which I had deter- 
mined to have a last pull for auld lang syne. We 
did not get the same boat as the day before, which 
is about the fastest on the Oxford river. That 
which fell to our lot was not a bad one, but 
certainly inferior to that which we had the 
previous day. We had the towing-path side, and 
I was not without hope that we should come in 
first. Pinckney, a University eight-man, was 
stroke of the boat on the Oxfordshire bank ; 
Denne, another University eight-man, of that in 
the middle. Pinckney’s crew was a remarkably 
good and strong one; ours was decidedly the 
smallest—I being the biggest and heaviest man in 
it, and I am only eleven stone ten. 

‘* Well, we all three went off at a most rattling 
pace, and kept close together—Pinckney's boat 
rather leading up to the point below Saunders’ 
Bridge. Here I could see that, in spite of all we 
could do (and our men pulled with immense pluck), 
the outside boat was drawing ahead. The middle 
boat was, if anything, a little ahead too. How- 
ever, we got on a ‘spurt,’ and gradually worked 
away from Denne’s boat, coming in, eventually, 
about a length ahead of it; the leading boat 
being, I believe, a trifle more than that ahead of 
us. It was not bad for a boat with a married man, 
of thirteen years’ standing, just come up from 
grass, to come in second of nine really good fours. 
We have won pint-pewters, which is a great 
satisfaction to me. The first boat gets quarts ; 
I prefer the pints. I shall take mine out to India, 
having the names engraved on it. I am rather 
proud of my feat. My right arm is still stiff. I 
thought I must have looked very much ‘done ;’ 
as I was after Saunders’ Bridge. But one or two 
men who ran, told me I was not nearly so much 
done as our stroke. 


That pewter-pot was in constant use 
during the siege of Lucknow; it was the 
last vessel that touched the chaplain’s dying 
lips; it was used by his noble widow in 
ministering to the sick and wounded after 
he was gone; and it is now to her.‘a chief 
relic recalling blessed memories. 

When Mr. Polehampton went out, the 
whole of India was possessed by that intense 
tranquillity which preceded the coming 
tempest ; and he was himself one of those 
who thought it absurd, if not culpable, to 
suspect the native allegiance. Things had 
altered by May 12, 1857: 

“Things throughout India never looked so 
serious. It may all come to an end soon, and the 
country be more tranquil than ever, or we may all 
be murdered in a week. I think it will be the 
former. Whatever happens cannot be without the 
will of God, and ‘ Heaven,’ as the old sailor said, 
‘is as near us here as at home.’ To show you 
how serious people in authority think the state of 
affairs, the other day, after the mutiny in the 7th 
Irregulars had been put down, I said, laughingly, 
to Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘Why, Sir Henry, 
you may have some work cut out for you now 
before you go home.’ He said, very gravely, ‘I 
can assure you it is no laughing matter.’ I heard 
Colonel Inglis say the same thing to a man who 
was inclined to be too jocular yesterday. 

‘Yesterday evening I went at six o'clock to 
the 32nd to give them Divine Service. I found 
them encamped in a mango tope about two 
hundred yards from my house. Poor fellows! 
there they had been in tents all day, the hot wind 
blowing, and the thermometer at 110°. Colonel 
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Inglis had been to us in the afternoon to ask us to 
give up our house for the soldiers. Of course we 
consented, and had begun dismantling it, when 
there came a message that he had got them 
otherwise accommodated. He wanted my house 
because it has no thatch to be set on fire, and is 
near the artillery. The 13th have given up their 
mess-house for the soldiers ; indeed, we ought all 
to turn out for them, if necessary, for the heat 
will soon knock them up. Five went into 4 
yesterday, and they are, under God, our only hope 
in case of an outbreak. I gave the 32nd part of 
the Evening Service, and an extempore sermon on 
Deuteronomy viii. 11, bearing on the whole 
chapter. They stood in hollow square, muskets iz. 
hand. At seven was our regular service at 
church. It was pretty well attended. Many, no 
doubt, were afraid to come. It would, of course, 
be very easy for the Sepoys to surround the church 
and murder us all; but it is of no use being afraid 
of anything, or our lives, under present circum- 
stances, would be a burden to us. Sir H. 
Lawrence was there. Now, I have told you the 
exact state of things, because you would be sure 
to see in the papers something about it, perhaps 
an exaggerated account. 

‘*To say that we are in no danger of an out- 
break would be absurd, but I do not think there 
will be one. Fancy how much worse than ours 
the position is of those who are at stations where 
there are no English troops ! and this is the case 
with all except the large ones. When this is over, 
the Government must send us more troops, or we 
shall never be able to hold India. The Sepoys 
have never shown such a mutinous spirit before. 
There's no knowing what the cause is. I think 
it is a combination of circumstances.” 


There was a further alteration by May 30th: 


‘‘ Saturday, May 30th.—We drove this evening 
into cantonments, and to baby’s grave. To-night, 
Emmie and I were going to bed, at a quarter past 
ten, in Mr. Gubbins’s drawing-room, when he came 
into the room, looking rather excited, and said, 
‘Polehampton, you had better get Mrs. Pole- 
hampton up to the roof directly : there is a row 
in cantonments ; I have heard heavy firing there.’ 
We dressed, and were soon on the roof, which is 
reached by a corkscrew stone staircase. We 
found several ladies there before us, and in a short 
time the whole household was gathered there, 
children and all. We looked out towards can- 
tonments, three miles distant, and saw that 
several bungalows were blazing. As we looked, 
-one after another sprang up into flame. Then we 
heard rapid file firing—then the deep booming of 
four or five cannon—then all was still, except 

~occasional dropping shots. 

‘In the meantime, the fire seemed to spread 
wider and wider, till it was evident that nearly 
the whole of cantonments was in ablaze. The 
firing may have lasted an hour. When it began, 
or rather as soon as I heard it (for Mr. Gubbins 
had heard eight guns fired before we went on to 
the roof), I called those close about me on the roof 
together, and offered a few words of prayer that 
God would be pleased to make our cause his and 

ive to us the victory. Those whom I asked to 
join with me readily consented, and ended with a 
hearty ‘ Amen.’” 
Here is his own account of his wound: 

‘* Wednesday, July 8th. (Ninth day of siege). 
—Early this morning, I received a note from 
Miss , saying that her father was dead; and 
asking me to come and comfort her mother. I 
went. With much difficulty, and F. C.’s assist- 
ance, I got Mrs. —— to leave the room; and 
washed and laid out the body. Went home. 
Had just finished shaving and was stooping down 
to roll up our bed, when I felt a sudden stunning 
"so and, after a second or two, knew that I had 

en shot. At first I thought it was a spent ball, 
from the smarting of the 
I saw a hole in the flesh. 


a ; but on Jooking, 
then feared that the 
ball was still in ; but Mrs. Barbor found it on the 
floor, to my great joy. Emmie made me lie down 
and brought in Dr. Boyd. He wanted me to be 
carried in to the receiving-room ; but I felt as if I 


could walk without assistance. However, I soon 





found that I needed support on each side ; and 
before I got into the receiving-room my eyes were 
dark. The examination was soon over; the 
wound pronounced not dangerous ; and I was put 
to bed in the front ward of the hospital; next to 
Campbell, of the 71st. And here I have been 
ever since. For the first day I had a good deal of 
pain, but have suffered nothing since, except from 
restlessness at night. I trust it may be the last 
wound I shall ever have ; but who shall say what 
is in store for us all, or who may be the next to 
go? God grant that whoever of us it may be 
His will to take away may be prepared! I have 
endeavoured to do my best to make my peace with 
Him ; and, trusting in my Redeemer’s merits, 
_ endeavour to meet whatever may come without 
ear. 

‘‘Rumours of reinforcements, without end. I 
believe-none. I do not see how they can be here 
before August 10th, if then. If all India is as 
this place, none can come. But God can make a 
way of escape; and if he do not, then through 
Christ ‘ Mors janua vite.” 

Twelve days later he passed through the 
“ gate,” and as we read of his calm departure 
it is impossible not to recall the last words 
which had been used towards him by a poor 
old dying parishioner who had loved him at 
St. Chad’s. “Ah! sir,” he said, and it is 
the very spirit of John Bunyan that speaks 
in his words, “I am going first; but you 
will follow, and we shall meet again; and 
won't I flap my old wings, as I see you coming 
through those gates of pearl.” They met 
again, and sooner than had appeared probable 
to either. 

Few will close this book with an indifferent 
heart; and, with the charm of such a 
character upon us, it is hard to say anything 
against even the class of works to which the 
memoir belongs. Yet one word shall be 
uttered; “tomb-decoration”’ has reached a 
pitch that denotes no healthy condition in 
our estimate of human action. It is un- 
doubtedly an excellent rule, that truth and 
nobleness deserve as much honour as is paid 
to intellectual acumen or success. Of course 
they do. But are truth and nobleness so 
rare or so drooping, that it requires the 
stimulus of memoir writing to keep them 
going, and the meed of epitaphian praise to 
record their having appeared upon the earth ? 
We gather up the biographical fragments of 
the lifetime of a genius, not for his own sake 
one-half as much as we do for the sake of the 
world. He has become public property, and 
we exact an inventory of all that has ever 
appertained to him. This is sometimes, but 
far more rarely, the case with the moral hero 
also; but as in nine cases out of ten his in- 
fluence for good is personal, in the same pro- 
portion should it be silent. Of worthy and 
memorable exceptions to this rule the “ Life 
of Dr. Arnold” is the type. In him we 
had a dauntless lover of truth, in an age 
when few sought or cared for any truth that 
did not tally with previous and pampered 
systems of prejudice; a man who would 
freely and stoutly invade those fences which 
pen us in so tightly that few can “look out 
over their neighbour’s land, or up to any 
piece of sky, except that which is just over 
their heads.” And therefore was his “ Life” 
written down, because his death had been 
felt like a personal, as well as a national, loss 
from one end of England to the other. 








Athene Cantabrigienses. By Charles Henry 
Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper. 
(Deighton; Macmillan; Bell & Daldy.) 

THE appearance of a new “ Athene” with 

the above sonorous title will excite, as a 

matter of course, a very lively interest in 





the antiquarian world. Eventually, no doubt 
the work will meet with plenty of criticism 
proper, as opposed to mere semi-critical 
notice. The contributors to and the readers 
of “Notes and Queries” will discover 
wealthy fund of controversy in its pages, 
and we shall have a regular overhauling of 
old Anthony a Wood, who was of course the 
prototype of the Messrs. Cooper. 

Even if our columns, however, afforded 
room for discussion of so unwieldy a nature, 
“Athens Cantabrigienses” has left the 
printer’s hands much too recently for any 
minute examination of detail to be yet pos. 
sible. All that can be at present done is to 
lay before the reader an account of what has 
been achieved in this first instalment, and 
of what is contemplated in the remainder of 
the work. Not less truly than the history 
of Thucydides, though in a different sense, 
is this undertaking designed to confer “an 
everlasting possession,” rather than to “make 
a display for momentary effect.” 

Anthony & Wood lived through sixty-five 
years of the seventeenth century, dying in 
1695; and four years before his death he 
brought out “Athens Oxonienses,” which 
“proceeded to” a third edition in three 
volumes quarto, under the careful superin- 
tendence of the late Doctor Bliss, between 
the years 1813 and 1817. Hallam has a 
brief notice of his labours in the “ Literary 
History ;” and points out how much alloy. 
ance is to be made in reading him, for a 
strong, though not quite avowed, bias 
towards the old system of ecclesiastical and 
academical government. 

Now the Messrs. Cooper are the last 
among several aspirants to an emulation of 
Wood, who have appeared since the death of 
that laborious compiler. The labours of the 
intermediate workmen, which all stopped 
short of completion, are duly enumerated in 
the Introduction to the present work. The 
Rev. Thomas Baker, of St. John’s, was the first 
to put his hand to the task. He is honowr- 
ably mentioned by Strype, in a letter dated 
4th August, 1709, as “one of Cambridge, 
who had been making collections for divers 
years.” There is one great misfortune how- 
ever attending Baker’s valuable MS. remains. 
Some of the volumes are at Cambridge and 
others in the British Museum. Mr. Morris 
Drake Morris, of Trinity, came next, com- 
piling lives of eminent Cantabs from the 
foundation down to 1715, and making use of 
Bale, Fuller, Wood, Calamy, Walker, and 
others. His two volumes are now in the 
Harleian collection. Dr. Richardson, who 
was Master of Emmanuel during forty years 
of the last century, and who edited “ Godwin 
De Presulibus,” also made collections for 
an “ Athenz Cantabrigienses,” and the re- 
sults of his labours now repose in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

The great Geaiitidens of Richardson’s col- 
lections is inaccuracy, arising from an imper- 
fect knowledge on his part of the right way 
to read old writing. Last on the list is the 
Rev. William Cole, of Milton, near Cam- 
bridge, a man of the most enthusiastic anti- 
quarian spirit, but not adding the common 
sense of Wood to what was an equal indus- 
try. He fell, say the present compilers, 
into the error pointed out by Dr. Johnson 
in No. 71 of “ The Rambler ”—the amassing 
of more than he could digest. The following 
words record his bitter disappointment after 
thirty years’ labour at an “ Athen Can 
tabrigienses :” 

“In good truth, whoever undertakes the 
drudgery of an ‘ Athen» Cantabrigienses,’ must be 
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contented with no -aprapat of eredit or reputation 
to himself, and with the mortifying reflection that 
after all his pains and study through life he must 
be looked upon in an humble light, and only as a 
‘ourneyman to Anthony Wood, whose excellent 
book of the same sort will ever preclude any other 
who shall follow him in the same track from all 
hopes of fame ; and will only represent him as an 
jmitator of so original a pattern. For at this 
time of day all great characters, both Cantabrigians 
and Oxonians, are already published to the world, 
either in his books or various others ; so that the 
collection, unless the same characters are reprinted 
here, must be made up of second-rate persons and 
the refuse of authorship. However, as I have 
begun, and made so large a progress in this un- 
dertaking, it is death to think of leaving it off, 
though from the former considerations so little 
credit is to be expected from it.—W. CoLr, May 
17, 1777.” 

Certain communications made by Mr. 
Halliwell and others to the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, in the years 1852 and 
1853, set the Messrs. Cooper upon their 
present laborious and praiseworthy task. The 
first volume has now been submitted to the 
public, and it promises very well indeed. It 
comprehends notices of: 

_ “J, Authors. | 2. Cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, heads of religious houses and 
other church dignitaries. 3. Statesmen, diplo- 
matists, military and naval commanders. 4. 
Judges and eminent practitioners of the civil or 
common law. 5. Sufferers for religious or political 
opinions. 6. Persons distinguished for success in 
tuition. 7. Eminent physicians and medical 
practitioners. 8. Artists, musicians, and heralds. 
9, Heads of colleges, professors, and principal 
officers of the university. 10. Benefactors to the 
university and colleges, or to the public at large.’ 

And, very wisely in our opinion, the 
chronological arrangement has been adopted 
in place of the alphabetical method on one 
side, or the collegiate method on the other. 
The fact of “migration” having been so 
common in early times, and of the same 
person appearing thus on the lists of two, 
three, or even four colleges, is quite sufficient 
to condemn this last method as wholly un- 
suitable. The chronological limits of this 
first volume are 1500—1585. Fifty pages of 
valuable additional matter are added at the 
end, comprising corrections as well; and the 
whole is concluded with a collection of 
“House Lists,” that is to say, of lists of 
the names commemorated in the volume, 
arranged according to their respective 
colleges, halls, hostels, or fraternities. This 
collection is extremely interesting. We 
find §. Austin’s Hostel, Borden Hostel, 
8. Clemens, Garrett, and S. Gregory’s ; with 
fraternities of Augustinian Canons and 
Friars, of Cluniacs, Franciscans, Obser- 
vants and Dominicans. 

One word with regard to this “Garrett 
Hostel.” Chaucer (we cannot at this mo- 
ment furnish the reference) mentions a cer- 
tam “Soler Hostel,’ the identification of 
Which has given trouble to the commenta- 
tors. Has it been ever suggested that 
“Soler” is the frequently occurring “ Sola- 
rum,” “an upper chamber to catch the 
sun,” and that “Soler Hostel” is “Garrett 
Hostel P” 

We will conclude this notice, which is in- 
tended to convey to the reader a very warm 
recommendation of this “ other Athens,” by 
a transcript of the account given of the 
martyr, Rowland Taylor, who was sometimes 
Principal of Borden Hostel : 

“Shortly after the accession of queen Mary he 
was cited before Gardiner, bishop of Winchester 
and lord-chancellor, for holding heretical opinions, 








and endeavouring to prevent the performance of 
mass in his church by an intruding priest. He 
boldly defended his cenduct, vindicated the mar- 
riage of va denied transubstantiation, and 
upbraided Gardiner in no measured terms with 
tergiversation. He was sent to the king’s bench 
prison and remained there above a year, durin; 
which he was frequently examined, but remaine 
stedfast. At length in January 1554-5 he was 
tried before bishop Gardiner and other prelates 
at S. Mary Overies, Southwark. He justified his 
opinions with great courage and ability, was con- 
demned to death, degraded from his orders, and 
burnt at Aldham Common near Hadleigh on the 
8th of February. The spot is marked by a stone 
inscribed : 
“1555. 
D. Taylor. in De- 
fending. that was a 
At this Plas Le: 
his Blode.’ 
Near this a neat monument was erected in 1818, 
with the following inscription by Dr. Hay Drum- 
mond, then rector of Hadleigh : 
‘ This is the victory which overcometh the world, even 
our Faith.’—1 Joun, v. 4. 

‘ Mark this rude stone, where Ken amd dauntless stood, 
Where Zeal infuriate drank the Martyr’s blood ; 
Hadleigh! that day, how many a tearful eye 
Saw the lov’d Pastor dragg’d a Victim by ; 

Still scattering gifts and blessings as he past, 

“To the blind pair ’’ his farewell alms were cast ; 

His clinging flock e’en here around him pray’d, 

“ As thou hast aided us, be God thine aid.” 

Nor taunts, nor bribes of mitre, rank, nor stake, 

Nor blows, nor flames, his heart of firmness shake 

Serene—his folded hands, his upward eyes, 

Like holy Stephen’s, seek the op’ning skies ; 

There fix’d in rapture, his prophetic sight 

Views Truth drawn clear on England’s bigot night. 

Triumphant Saint! he bow’d and kiss’d the rod, 

And soar’d on Seraph-wing to meet his God.” 
He is also commemorated by a brass plate in Had- 
leigh church. Dr. Taylor is described as a great 
scholar, a painful preacher, charitable to the 
poor, of a comely countenance and proper person 
(but inclining to corpulency), and cheerful be- 
haviour. He indulged his natural vein of 
facetiousness not only during his trial but imme- 
diately preceding the awful scene which closed his 
life. Several of his letters are extant. He was 
married and had nine children. His widow re- 
married one Wright, a minister. One of his sons 
was named Thomas, and Ann one of his daugh- 
ters married William Palmer, fellow of Pembroke 
hall and chancellor of the church of York.” 








The Descendants of the Stuarts, an Un- 
chronicled Page in England's History. By 
W. Mixon Townend. Second Edition, with 
additions. (Longman.) 


Tue design of this work is two-fold. The 
author’s first object seems to be purely 
antiquarian and genealogical—to give a 
complete catalogue of all the descendants of 
the House of Stuart from the time of James I.; 
the second to vindicate the character of these 
princes from the accumulated aspersions of 
a century and a half. With the first-men- 
tioned aim nobody is likely to find fault. It 
fills up a hitherto unoccupied angle in the 
budget of English history, and so far adds 
to its completeness and symmetry. It is 
the latter which is likely to elicit the only 
active disapprobation which Mr. Townend 
has any reason to apprehend. The most 
matter-of-fact individual in the world, if 
he has no particular respect for an anti- 
quary, does not deem his art a crime. 
But to whitewash that “ grovelling pedant”’ 
James !—that “monster of perfidy” Charles ! 
That, indeed, says the enlightened British 
ublic, is an outrage on our understandings. 
ow, to take this part of the question first, 
without literally indorsing this sentiment, 
we must express our conviction that Mr. 
Townend has not gone the right way to work 
to mend the reputation of his favourites. 
We believe that Charles is not, any more 





than the Devil, so black as he is painted, but 
he will hardly be much the better for such 
advocacy as the following: 

‘‘CHARLES I.—Handsome, elegant, dignified, 
accomplished, pious, chaste, humane, affable, 
kind, benevolent, brave, and courteous; but 
vacillating, and from the innate goodness of his 
heart too readily disposed to yield to the influence 
of others.” 

Mr. Townend also takes rather too much 
for granted. We believe it is now a common 
opinion that Henry Prince of Wales, the 
elder brother of Charles, was by no means 
void of “the irregularities of youth,” but 
that he was for a considerable period a lover 
of the Countess of Essex. Nor does he 
always perceive how, in his catalogue of 


roya —_— he totally neutralises the 
virtues by an admission of the corresponding 
vices. Thus of James I. he writes: 


‘James I., King of Great Britain.—‘ Learned, 

pious, just, clement, merciful, chaste, and pa- 
cific ; but prodigal, inelegant, coarse, weak, vacil- 
lating, selfish, and cowardly— ” 
Forgetting apparently that the justice and 
mercy of a selfish man, the piety of a prodigal, 
and the peacefulness of a coward, are not 
usually considered to be highly estimable 
qualities. We believe that if people would 
only take the trouble to think for themselves, 
there is a good deal yet to be said in favour 
of the Stuarts. But then this is hardly the 
right way to say it. The leaden materialism 
of the eighteenth century lies heavy on their 
reputation. What Hume said of his own 
day, as here quoted by Mr. Townend, is quite 
true of the present : 

‘* «Even at present an historian who, prompted 
by his courageous generosity, should venture, 
though from the most authentic and undisputed 
facts, to vindicate the fame of that prince, would 
be sure to meet with such treatment as would 
discourage even the boldest from so dangerous, 
however splendid an enterprise.’ ” 


But unfortunately Hume only saw half the 
truth. He did not perceive that the unpopu- 
larity of the Stuarts in his own time was 
only a part of the disfavour with which all 
kinds of earnestness and chivalry were re- 
garded. He himself had no appreciation of 
the Puritans, nor do we believe he had any 
insight into the only kind of mental condition 
which justifies the loyalty of the Cavaliers.. 
In this respect he and Lord Macaulay are 
very much alike, with a slight preponderance 
of common sense on the side of Hume. But. 
how different are both from the broad and: 
ego sympathies of an Arnold or a Scott !.. 

‘he most valuable testimony to the character 
of Charles I. quoted by Mr. Townend is that. 
of M. Guizot : 

‘**Charles was,’ he says, ‘a prince of grave 
and pure conduct, of acknowledged piety, diligent, 
learned, frugal, little inclined to prodigality, 
reserved without moroseness, dignified without 
arrogance. He maintained decorum and order in 
his household ; everything about him announced 
a noble upright character ; the friend of justice, 
his manners and deportment awed his courtiers 
and pleased the people ; his virtues gained him 
the esteem of all good men.’ ” 

“The descendants of the Stuarts” may 
be divided into three branches—the English, 
the French, and the Hanoverian. Of these 
the first became extinct in the person of 
Cardinal York. The second, descending 
from Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, whose 
daughter became Duchess of Savoy and 
first Queen of Sardinia, is now represented 
by the Duke of Modena, and the third is 
now the reigning family of Great Britain, 
The collateral descendants of each of these 
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three branches are traced‘out by Mr. Townend 
with great care and fulness, and a few inter- 
esting and curious anecdotes are interspersed 
through the long details of births, deaths, 
and marriages, and the vicissitudes to which 
royalty is heir. At the same time, we must 
let our readers understand that Mr. Town- 
end’s work is nota volume for light reading. 
A great proportion of it is unavoidably dry 
and tedious. But we think so much pains 
have been taken with it as to ensure its re- 
ception by every antiquary and genealogist, 
if not by every historical student. 

One of the most interesting characters 
whose fate is depicted in these pages is 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., and wife 
of Philip, Duke of Orleans. This beautiful and 
fascinating princess was born at Exeter, in 
the year 1644— fitting time for the birth of one 
whose career was so sad and whose end so 
tragic. It was during this year that the great 
civil strife, then raging, first began to turn de- 
cisively against the king ; and even the loyalty 
of the Devonshire and Somersetshire gentle- 
men was scarcely any longer a protection to 
the royal family. Accordingly, it was 
deemed expedient that they should be trans- 
ported to France. The Queen herself was 
so alarmed at the situation of affairs that she 
commenced her journey within a fortnight 
after the birth of her daughter, and it was 
not without considerable difficulty that the 
latter succeeded in rejoining her under the 
charge of the Countess of Dalkeith. Henrietta 
was married to the Duke of Orleans at the 
age of sixteen, and the influence which she 
very soon acquired at the French court 
caused her to be regarded with jealousy both 
by her husband and his followers. Con- 
vinced of her talents for diplomacy, the 
French king selected her as his instrument 
for detaching Charles II. from the Triple 
Alliance. The success which she met with in 
this undertaking is well known. The treaty 
of Dover, in 1670, and the installation of 
Louise de Querouaille as Charles’s mis- 
tress, were the fruits of her mission. But, 
as Mr. Townend says, “her success was her 
ruin.” Her enemies, including her husband, 
at the French court now felt that her influ- 
ence was too firmly established to be shaken ; 
and that one course only remained by which 
they could be rid of her supremacy. Ac- 
cording, poison was administered to her in a 
glass of succory water; and she expired, in 
the firm belief that she was poisoned, on the 
29th of June, 1670. Some have attributed 
this crime to the Duke himself. Others, 
and with them Mr. Townend, to the Chevalier 
de Lorraine, one of the Duke’s satellites, 
whom Henrietta had thwarted. The more 
cautious Hume, however, hesitates to believe 
that she was poisoned at all. No traces of 
poison were found in her body; and “a 
lady, it is said, drank the remains of the 
same glass without feeling any incon- 
venience.” Her death furnished Bossuet 
with an occasion for one of his oraisons 
funebres, when he took for his text, “The 
king shall weep, the princes shall be deso- 
late, and the hands of the people shall fail 
with grief and astonishment.” 

Another curious character described in 
these pages, of whom the ordinary reader 
knows very little, is Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, and mother of George I. No 
less than twelve persons stood between 
herself and the English crown, while there 
were four between her husband and the 
electorate, so that the odds against Hano- 
ver and England being united were some- 
thing enormous. Yet owing to the fact 


that all the rest of Elizabeth of Bohe- 
mia’s children, of whom Sophia was the 
youngest, became Roman Catholics, and so 
disqualified themselves for the succession, 
and that all her husband’s brothers died 
childless, this unlikely event came to pass, 
though the old lady herself did not live to 
witness it. She had often said that if she 
could live to have Sophia, Queen of England, 
inscribed upon her coffin, she could die 
content. But Dis aliter visum: 


‘She died rather suddenly, only six weeks 
before Queen Anne (whom had she outlived, she 
would have succeeded on the English throne), 8th 
June, 1714, whilst walking in the gardens of her 
palace of Herenhausen. It was a stormy day, and 
the Electress, being caught in a shower of rain, 
hastened to retrace her homeward steps, when on 
entering the palace, she was observed to stagger 
and suddenly fall forwards. Her attendants 
hastened to her aid, but in vain; her spirit had 
fled its earthly mansion, almost before her re- 
tainers were aware she was attacked; her ad- 
vanced age, for she was eighty-four, renders it less 
surprising she should not have rallied.” 


Her character and conduct are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Townend : 


“The conduct of Sophia, throughout the dis- 
puted contest for the English crown, has elicited 
much controversy. Miss Strickland, whose opinion 
is entitled certainly to great deference, contends 
strenuously for her disinterestedness ; whilst Dr. 
Doran leans to a contrary opinion. The true ex- 
planation of the policy by which she was guided 
is, we imagine, best elicited from the following 
quotation in one of her letters: she there says, 
‘If a Catholic king could not succeed, the crown is 
mine by right. Without that there are many 
nearer to the succession than I am ° 7.e. my Right 
is Divine, not Hwman, if Protestantism consti- 
tutes its basis. Then as to her conduct being sans 
reproche, this must be judged relatively. Com- 
pared to William’s, ,Mary’s, and Anne’s, un- 
doubtedly it was ‘moderate, high-minded, and 
humane.’ Nor, if we judge her by that of her 
contemporaries generally, does she lose by a com- 
parison. That she endeavoured to keep on good 
terms both with the exiled James and the regnant 
Mary, proves her wisdom, though it might be that 
of the serpent ; whilst her refusal to accept an in- 
vitation from the English people, however gladly 
she would have welcomed one from its sovereign, 
corresponds with her prudence throughout the 
negotiations. We could indeed have wished to 
admire in her more than negative virtues, yet in 
these her compeers were, too frequently, deficient. 
It could hardly be expected without an exhibition 
of the most rare disinterestedness, that she should 
refuse to accept the brilliant inheritance so unex- 
pectedly proffered to her. For such self-denial as 
this, we frankly admit the Duchess was not equal. 
But—with this limitation—she merits praise, for 
she invented no calumnies, lent herself to no un- 
derhand intrigues, and if her conduct was not 
generous, it was at least prudent and honourable. 
If we compare it with that of her son and grand- 
son, she will show to still greater advantage. Of 
cruelty, rapacity, meanness, and stupidity, she 
can undoubtedly be acquitted. Neither, like 
William, Mary, and Anne, was she an adept in 
treachery, lying, and dissimulation; for most 
safely may it be asserted, that few women would 
have displayed more moderation than she did 
under the delicate circumstances in which she was 
placed.” 


Mr. Townend, as the reader will perceive, 
is not sparing of his epithets. We have no 
high opinion of the two first Georges. But 
we don’t know that they were peculiarly 
either cruel, rapacious, or mean. Whe Jaco- 
bites who suffered in “15 and ’45 were not 
very numerous after all; and if England 
contributed largely to the revenues of 
Hanover, why her sovereigns were merely 
,making hay while the sun shone, and 











taking, they might urge, what would neyey 
be missed. 

The eldest surviving branch of the Stuarts 
is represented, as we have already told our 
readers, by the House of Modena. The repre- 
sentation continued with the House of Savoy 
down to 1831, when, by the death of the last 
direct heir without children, the crown of 
Sardinia devolved upon a younger branch, 
But the daughter of Victor Emanuel, who 
died in 1824, carried on the Stuart succession, 
and the eldest, Beatrice, m ing Francis, 
fourth Duke of Modena, brought it into that 
family. So that Francis, fifth Duke of 
Modena, born 1819, is now the lineal 
descendant of Charles I: 

‘The richness of the Duke of Modena’s fami}; 
in lineal pretensions is unrivalled by any othey 
dynasty in Europe, which will be perceived when 
we state that the Duke of Modena himself is the 
representative of Charles I., his niece, Mary 
Theresa, the next in succession, being his heiress’; 
while his elder sister, Theresa, married to 
Henry V., is titular Queen of France ; and his 
younger, Mary, married to Don John, brother of 
Charles VI., King of Spain (titular), inherits the 
rights of that prince to the Spanish monarchy. 
It is curious to observe that the lineal heirs to 
the three greatest kingdoms in Europe—Great 
Britain, France, and Spain—are to be found in 
the House of Modena ; but it is still more curious 
to note, that had not the Stuarts and Bourbons 
been superseded respectively in England ani 
France, these countries probably would have been 
united, temporarily, under the sway of Henry V. 
and his queen (the latter being heiress to her , 
brother after her little niece, the Princess Mary 
Theresa) ; and on the decease of the latter with- 
out issue, England and Spain would then have 
been united under the regality of her younger 
sister, Mary. It can excite no surprise that, with 
these high lineal pretensions, the Duke of Modena 
should have been almost the only European po- 
tentate who refused to recognise the sovereignty 
of Louis Philippe; the grandeur of his family 
depending more on their lofty pedigree and unsul- 
lied descent than the position they actually inherit 
as sovereigns of a petty Italian duchy.” 


The simple good faith with which these 
statements are put forward, may be allowed, 
perhaps, to compensate for their dreamy and 
unpractical turn. 

The principal point on which Mr. Townend 
joins issue with the great Whig historian is 
the character of Mary, wife of William III. 
He devotes indeed upwards of fifty pages to 
the refutation of what he styles Lord Macaw- 
lay’s calumnies, but it is against his portrai- 
ture of Queen Mary that he more especially 
directs his fire. As not even the warmest 
admirers of his lordship have ever attributed 
to him that resolute examination of conflict- 
ing evidence by which alone the truth of 
history can be extracted, it would not have 
surprised us had Mr. Townend convicted 
him of as erroneous an estimate of Mary as 
other critics have done of William Penn. 
He has not, however, driven in his weapon 
quite so deep as this. But he has certainly 
shown that Macaulay has either omitted or 
forgotten several passages in Oldmixon and 
Burnett, both anti-Jacobite historians, which 
ought to have materially qualified the pane- 
gyric he has passed on that princess. 
Burnett says, “That Mary’s conduct on 
taking possession of her father’s palace 
elicited universal reprobation ;” and adds, 
“T confess I was one of those who censured 
her in my thoughts. I thought a little more 
seriousness had done as well when she came 
into her father’s palace, and was to be sct 
on his throne the next day.” He then goes 
on to say that he “took the liberty © 
asking her why what she saw in so sad 4 











’ this portion of Mr. Townend’s book, reaching 
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revolution made no greater impression ‘on 
her. Her answer was, “she was pevsay 4 a 
port” in obedience _ to directions she had 
received, upon which passage Macaulay 
builds the following imposing paragraph : 

‘Mary was not merely in high, but extravagant 
spirits. She entered Whitehall, it was asserted, 
with a girlish delight at being mistress of so fine 
a house; ran about the rooms, peeped into the 
closets, and examined the quilt of the state bed, 
without seeming to remember by whom the stately 
apartments had been occupied. Burnet, who had 
till then thought her an angel in human form, 
could not on this occasion refrain from blaming 
her. He was the more astonished, because, when 
he took leave of her at the Hague, she was, though 
fully convinced she was in the path of duty, 
deeply dejected. To him as to her spiritual | 
guide she explained her conduct. William had 
written to inform her that some of those who had 
tried to separate their interests from his, still con- 
tinued their machinations: they gave out that | 
she thought herself wronged ; and if she wore a 
vioomy countenance the report would be con- 
firmed. He therefore entreated her to make her 
first appearance with an air of cheerfulness. Her | 
heart, she said, was far indeed from cheerful : but 
she had done her best, and as she was afraid of 
not sustaining well a part which was uncongenial 
to her feelings, she had over-acted it. Her de- 
portment was the subject of reams of scurrility in | 
jrose and verse ; it lowered her in the opinion of | 
some whose esteem she valued ; nor did the world | 
know, till she was beyond the reach of praise and 
censure, that the conduct which had brought on 
her the reproach of levity and insensibility, was 
really a signal instance of that perfect disinterested- 
ness and self-devotion of which man seems to be 
incapable, but which is sometimes found in 
woman.” 

Who cannot imagine how his lordship 
would have rioted in sarcasm at the expense 
of any luckless writer who had set up the 
same defence of a Jacobite princess? But 
to the point. It might very well have struck 
ay one on reading the above passage, that 
such is not exactly the demeanour of a person 
who “is acting a part.” Queen Mary might 
have maintained a smiling countenance and 
en untroubled exterior while all the time she 
was suffering acute mental anguish. But in 
order to prevent the few people who accom- 
panied her from thinking she was dissatisfied, 
it was not necessary to “run about” the 
rooms with girlish delight, to peep into the 
closets, and examine the quilts. She was 
not obliged to be undignified in order to 
prove she was unfeeling; and such, in point 
of fact, is substantially the judgment of 
Oldmixon, who is a little indignant that any 
one should have supposed she was “acting :” 








“*Tf” says he, ‘they had seen her as others 
did, they would not have ventured to report such 
falsity : so far from acting a part not natural to 
her, there was nothing in her looks which was not 
as natural and as lovely as ever there were charms 
in woman,’ ” 


The testimony both of Evelyn: and the 
Duchess of Marlborough is of the same 
character. It is difficult, therefore, to escape 
‘rom one of two conclusions—that Mary 
had either less ability or less tenderness 
than her Vates Sacer has represented. If 
she was acting a part, she was extremely 


ridiculous; if she was not, she was extremely | 


callous. We can recommend the whole of 





from about the 40th to the 90th page, to our 


abjuration we consider to be somewhat 
uncalled for. Wedon’t think the majority 
of well-informed people were ignorant that 
an elder branch of the Stuarts ‘was repre- 
sented by one of the Italian dynasties. They 
might not have been sure whether it was 
Sardinia or Modena. But they knew that 
the claim existed. And if it was ignored in 
the debates in Parliament it was only 
because the English are too practical a 
people to trouble themselves about a barren 
pedigree. Why, even in 1701, the protest of 
the Duchess of Savoy (afterwards Queen of 
Sardinia) against the Act of Settlement was 
deemed “ too insignificant for notice.” And 
every Englishman must have felt that with 
the accession of George III. all real danger, 
even from an existent James III., had passed 
away. We mightn’t take the trouble to alter 
the oath in question any more than many 
other formule which time has rendered 
meaningless; but if we did alter it, we 
should hardly do so in the direction Mr. 
Townend indicates, which would be only 
substituting one “ sham for another.” 

We cannot conclude our notice of this 
work without expressing our admiration of 
the care, completeness, and clearness with 


| which the numerous genealogical tables have 


been drawn up. No one who is interested 
in the royal family histories of Europe 
should be without them. Writers for the 
public press, embryo diplomatists, even 
“diners out,’ and all that numerous tribe 
for whose sole edification, according to Mr. 
Thackeray, the Times provides its foreign 
correspondence, will find in Mr. Townend’s 
tables a copious and accessible fund of 
knowledge. 








Les Poétes Amoureuw; Episodes de la Vie 
Littéraire. Par Amédée Pichot. (Michel 
Lévy, Fréres. Paris.) 

Tus volume possesses no slight interest for 

English readers, inasmuch as, under its 

title of “ Les Poétes Amoureux,” it contains 

biographical and literary essays upon four 

English poets; and a certain degree of 

curiosity is naturally awakened as to the 

point of view from which a French moral 
telescope will regard the intellectual spirit 
of men of greatness or note in our literary 
firmament, and as to the manner in which 

French feeling will treat the thoughts, the 

doings, and certain passages in the lives of 

our illustrious authors. 

With the exception of a brief notice upon 
Canova, who is altogether out of place in the 
collection of poets, or is only to be classed 
among them either by that sort of meta- 
physical refinement which looks upon the 





career and destiny the great primum mobile 
of many men’s lives had so very minor an 
influence. With regard to Chatterton the 
author indeed himself says, “The loves of 
this latter poet were a problem which has 
even been solved in a negative sense.” 
Humbly begging pardon of the ardent ad- 
mirers of Pope, we cannot help regarding 
his so-called passion for Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu more as an ebullition of vanity 


| than as any real sentiment; nor cam we con- 


sider that the supposed passages in his life 
with Miss Martha Blount in any way en- 
title him to be classed among the “poétes 
amoureux.” Where does our author, again, 
find the “ lover poet” in our poor, delicate, 
mind-tossed, susceptible Cowper? We cer- 
tainly hear, in his earlier years, of an attach- 
ment to his cousin Theodora, before he ap- 
peared in the face of the world as an author 
and a poet. But who was his friend, his 
companion, his guiding-star throughout his 
literary career? Surely, we should do as 
much injustice to the memory of Cowper, as 
was occasionally and most wrongfully done 
him during his lifetime, were we to look 
upon his religious friendship with Mrs. 
Unwin otherwise than as a platonic affection 
of the purest and most spiritual kind. Cer- 
tainly, we nowhere find the lover. The 
loves of Milton are, at the most, very doubt- 
ful, and may be said to have existed only in 
fiction. Even if we accept the tradition of 
the fair incognita, who beheld the handsome 
youthful poet sleeping, and wrote such 
pretty verses to his closed eyes, we cannot 
discover that the adventure led to.any love 
passages; nor can we look upon such notices 
as we may possess of Milton’s courtship of his 
three wives as evidences of any serious pas- 
sion. Even if we consider his first marriage 
as a love-match, all the world knows how 
unfortunately it turned out. According to 
the wise saws of the prudent, we may 
imagine, then, that it was a love-match 
from that very fact. There is proof 
also that his second wife was at least greatly 
regretted by him: he tells us so in those 
beautiful lines addressed to his “late es- 
poused saint,” in whose person “love, sweet- 
ness, goodness” shined. But it would 
appear that he married both his latter wives 
as companions and nurses in his blindness, 
rather than from passion. Nor in these 
passages of his life do we find sufficient to 
class him as a“ poéte amowreux.” His Italian 
sonnets, addressed to the Leonora Baroni, 
are instances of the homage usually paid by 





| rather than of ardent love. 


poets in his days to talent and celebrity 
M. Amédeé 
Pichot certainly connects the illustrious 
singer with the unknown lady of the eyes, 


highest art as the embodied essence of | who is represented to have visited England 
poetry, or that close regard to etymological | in the earlier part of her career, and whom 


derivation, which considers the creator in 
any branch of art as a poet, the volume 


Milton is supposed to have long sought in 
| vain. But he admits the fiction in this case 


contains only essays upon Milton, Pope, | as (we suppose) in other portions of his 


Cowper, and Chatterton. 

The first thing that strikes us, however, 
in a volume treating of the lives of these 
English poets, is the complete misnomer of 
the title. The author, to be sure, tells us in 
his preface that the title belongs to his 


editor, and that he has only adopted it for | 


want of a better. But in his selection of 


these names he could scarcely have hit upon | my little tales.” 


| work. In his preface he tells us “The 
| poétes amowreux have the same relation. to 
| biography which the historical romance has 
to history. * * * I have not bound myself,” 
he says, “to literal truth: but I have endea- 
| voured to be faithful as regards. the cha- 
racters of my personages, and I know of 
notices and biographies far less true tham 
Admitting on our own 


readers’ attention. The style is rather weak, | one less applicable. Among the whole range | parts all the due licence of fiction, we cannot 
and the conclusions rather strong; but on the | of. English poets the author would have | but repeat that the author has adopted a 
whole we consider it sufficiently well done to | found it difficult to have picked out any other | most erroneous title, in classifying under 
merit the perusal of all persons who are in- | four, of whose “loves” so little could be said, | “ Les Poétes Amoureux,” the very men who, 
in whom the passion of love formed so small | perhaps, least of all among the many could 


terested in the questions of which it treats. 


Mr. Townend’s remarks on the oath of | a part of their visible spirit, or upon whose make any claim to the denomination. All 
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these men—or three of them at least—were 
of frail, nervous, susceptible natures; of the 
stuff that belongs to the poet—but lover- 
poet! No! 

It is curious to see a French writer at 
work upon any subject treating of England 
and the English. With but very few excep- 
tions (we may instance M. Philaréte Charles 
as one—an exception proving the rule), 
French authors seem determined wilfully and 
with malice prepense to place a pair of French 
moral spectacles on their noses, and view 
country and nationality only through a 
French medium. Explanation after explana- 
tion is bestowed upon them in vain. English 
manners, English doings, English tempera- 
ments, and even English names must be dis- 
torted in order to meet French preconceived 
ideas. We can easily forgive them for not find- 
ing a clue to the labyrinth of English titles and 
English titelature par courtoisie—a labyrinth 
in which many a well-informed English- 
man finds himself frequently lost. We 
can understand their confusion of mind 
at hearing, for instance, that a Duke of 
Somerset is a St. Maur, while a Duke of 
Beaufort is a Somerset. And thus we have 
only a certain degree of commiseration for 
our bewildered author, when we find him in 
his notice upon Pope denominating the 
husband of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
UHonorable Lord Wortley. But it re- 
mains a mystery to us (although it is an 
established fact, which we are obliged to 
recognise and accept) why Frenchmen will 
deliberately insist, par example, in attaching 
an “s” to all English Christian names, and, 
when they possibly can, to all sirnames also. 
We have long since been obliged to bow before 
their persistence in the “divine Williams.” 
But why should M. Amédée Pichot, who 
professes to have made England and the 
English his peculiar study, still follow the 
lead by calling a Robert or a Richard, 
Roberts or Richards? We give the matter 
up—we cannot solve the riddle. Why, too, 
in his essay upon Cowper, must poor Mrs. 
Unwin have the inevitable “s” tacked to her 
name, if her own name she gets at all? For 
in the confusion respecting the common 
custom among the English of adopting family 
names as baptismal appellations—a ve 
simple confusion, we should think, but which 
a Frenchman invariably refuses to unravel— 
she is sometimes called Mistress Morley 
Unwins, but more generally “ Mistress 
Morley ;” while upon the same principle we 
have la Miss Morley and Master Morley. We 
may thank M. Amédée Pichot, however, for 
having quickly cleared up, by this error of 
names, a delusion into which he had nigh 
thrown us. The biography of Cowper is 
almost entirely contained in a journal sup- 
posed to be written by himself, and trans- 
mitted from time to time to his cousin 
Theodora. The author had certainly pre- 
pared us openly for the exercise of his 
licence of fiction ; but when we found a note 
appended, by which, with seeming good 
faith, he informs us seriously how at the 
death of Theodora Cowper this journal fell 
into the hands of Mlle. Eléonore de Rollonfort, 
who, during the emigration, had been the 
intimate friend of the former lady, and thus 
came into his own possession, we were for a 
moment inclined to hesitate as to its ge- 
nuineness, or at all events its partial authen- 
ticity ; but good “ Mistress Morley” soon 
placed our little doubts at rest. That name 
was never of Cowper’s own inditing. 

_ M. Amédée Pichot has evidently travelled 
in England, and in his preface to his sup- 





posed biography of Milton, gives us a pretty 
and tolerably correct contrast between the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
a pleasant fancy sketch of Christ College 
garden, the famous mulberry tree of Milton, 
and of a certain facetious and pedantic college 
porter ard a jardinier universitaire, who 
condescends to till the grounds of Christ's. 
We certainly, at the same time, are at a loss 
to know what amount of credence we ought 
to give to the romantic scene which passes 
before the mulberry tree ; and we are some- 
what puzzled about a certain Baron R ; 
who acts asa cicerone to our author, the said 
Baron being a fellow of Trinity College, who 
“jouissait de son canonicat universitaire.” He 
paints us a bright picture also in his in- 
troductory chapter to his notice upon Pope, 
of Richmond, of a row upon the Thames, 
and of the Twickenham villa. He can 
even be little French enough to admit 
that all England is not always enveloped in 
an eternal browillard. He actually colours 
up his picture with a “ ciel pur et bleu,” an 
air “limpide et douwx,’ and positively says 
(credit it, ye Frenchmen, if you can!) “ trois 
fois je Vai trouvé tel.” But this picture he 
somewhat mars by his phrenological disserta- 
tions upon a model of the skull of Pope, 
which he informs us was placed in the grotto 
as an “ornament noweau dans le gout 
Anglais” (it were strange if the Frenchman 
could not have discovered in our bad taste 
that mistiness he did find in the climate), 
and by the introduced foreground figure of a 
boatman-guide, who interrupts the author’s 
scientific effusions upon phrenology by 
saying, with a “ trait 7humeur britannique :” 
“ You forget, sir, among these bumps, that 
one which had the greatest influence upon 
the talent and character of Pope, the bump 
in his backbone.” "We must suppose, how- 
ever, that this “trait @humeur britannique” 
was considered a necessary invention to 
serve as a sort of dramatic exposition to the 
notice which follows, for we find that our 
author himself throughout bases his ideas 
upon the direction taken by the mind of 
Pope in his poetry, and the deviations of his 
temper entirely to the influence exer- 
cised upon them by a wounded vanity 
arising from the consciousness of a personal 
deformity. With similar tolerable correct- 
ness in description of localities, he prefaces 
his Cowper journal with a little historical 
sketch of the town of Huntingdon, and of 
its aspect in the year 1765; and, in his notice 
of the birth-place of Chatterton, places well 
before the eyes of his readers Bristol and the 
Church of St. Mary Redcliff. His sketch of 
the London Tavern also, in which he first 
introduces us to Pope, has less of the leaven 
of absurdity than usually ferments in 
sketches of similar places traced by French 
authors: and in his account of the “ maisons 
appelleés encore” coffee-houses of the present 
day, he remains tolerably accurate. It 
is only when speaking of the taverns, 
where, in the time of Elizabeth and after- 
wards, such men as Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, regularly assem- 
bled to talk theatricals over their bottles of 
sherry, that the foreigner perpetrates an 
anachronism of diction which we may easily 
overlook. 

M. Amédée Pichot, then, has had oppor- 
tunities of personal observation, and amon 
the English with whom he was acquainted, 
and from whom he sought information, 
opportunities of personal intercourse, which 
ought to have corrected many of those 
erroneous preconceptions respecting certain 





traits of English manners and habits of 
thought, which French authors will persist 
in cherishing and recording in spite of all 
they may see and all they may hear. It is 
no use attempting to restrain the grotesque 
gambols of such an historical and geographi- 
cal mountebank as M. Alexandre Troe, 
when he flings himself into the circus of 
foreign habits and customs. We laugh when 
he grins “ Here we are!” at the very 
time he is nowhere at all, in any possible 
world. We can pardon Madame Georges 
Sand her eccentric fantasies among the 
snows of Sweden and in the forests of 
Bohemia, in favour of the gorgeous pictures 
of places which she has studied like Venice, 
and, by the way, this lady has been one of 
the best delineators of English character, ai 
least on the side of that reserve which is 
generally mistaken for apathy. But, in spite 
of his claim to the licence of fiction, we are 
unwilling to excuse the errors of a man who 
assumes to be thoroughly imbued with the 
inmost characteristics of the English, and 
who presents us, after all, with serious essays 
upon our poets. 

Setting aside, however, the evident mis- 
nomer of the title, and the occasional inability 
of the author to remove from before his 
eyes those genuine French spectacles which 
taint things with false colours, there is 
much in these quasi-biographies that may 
be perused with satisfaction as well as 
curiosity by English readers. M. Amédée 
Pichot has a pleasant and natural manner of 
putting together known anecdotes and say- 
ings of his personages, and working them 
up into a smooth and well-mixed whole. 
We will not say moreover that he has not 
succeeded to a certain extent in his endeavour 
“a rester fidile au caractere des personages.” 

But in this respect, the writer of fiction 
assumes a licence, which fetters instead of 
aiding the biographer: whilst the air of 
genuine biography, purposely bestowed upon 
his sketches, perpetually takes away from 
the excuses for error or onesidedness which 
fiction may offer. Thus, in order to meet 
the demands of fiction, which requires a cor- 
tinuous and concentrated interest of ¢harac- 
ter in the prominent figure, the author is 
obliged to take one particular and pre- 
eminent trait in each of his personages, and 
work out the sustained characteristics of the 
man in this one trait alone. For Milton he has 
taken the militant protestantism, for Pope the 
morbid susceptibility of wounded vanity, for 
Cowper the warped religious bias, which is 
constantly pushing him on to the verge of 
insanity. In the reckless vagabondism of 
intellect and action in Chatterton he appears 
not to have been able to seize one particular 
salient point : he seems dazzled and confused, 
and staggers through his brief history of the 
wonderful literary forger with all the want 
of settled purpose of a drunken man; he 1s 
sometimes brilliant in his writing, but he is 
as visionary and misty as his hero. But 
whilst fiction has found in the one trait of 
character material for a personage of ro- 
mance, biography vainly asks, where is the 
man ? Where are the expositions of many- 
sided character to be found in every human 
being? Is not this a phantom ? f 

As a proof of the ingenious manner 
which M. Amédée Pichot has interwoven 
the materials which he found ready to his 
hand, we learn, from his epilogue to the 
life of Milton, that he has been inspired by 
the biographical essay of Lord Macaulay— 
“ Je lui dois,” he says, “ la comparaison entre 
la liberté et la fée Manto”)—by the frag- 
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mentary poems of Sir Edward Bulwer 
prt entitled *‘ Milton,” in which as with 
our author Leonora Baroni is represented as 
having visited England for the sake of 
Milton—and by the two sonnets of Bowles, 
“Milton in Youth,” “ Milton in Age.” To 
the suggestions of the latter verses he 
attributes the first idea of his sketch. “I 
had conceived,” he goes on to say, “a pic- 
ture of this poetic life upon a much larger 
plan than that which I have adopted here. 
I perceived a little too late that I should 
have to write a history instead of a tale. 
My dream was of a portrait. I have only 
sketched a profile; although I have still 
reserved certain accessories a little too 
arge, I fear, for the reduced proportions 
of the frame.” ‘The want of proportion, here 
acknowledged, is certainly very conspicuous 
in all his latter scenes of Milton’s life. 

The sketch of the life of Pope is coloured, 
as we have already intimated, by one pre- 
vailing tint. We have a description of the 
rage of the poet at the answer supposed to 
have been given to his question, “ What is 
anote of interrogation ?”’ “ A crooked little 
thing that asks questions.” The scene is 
made to pass at Wills’ coffee-house ; and the 
repartee is placed in the mouth of a young 
officer, who appears afterwards upon the 
scene as the more favoured lover of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu (introduced again 
as the jewne officier du café de Button) 
and is made to excite the jealousy of Pope, 
and complete his rupture with the lady. 
“Ce jour la méme,” says the author, as the 
ending to a chapter, “ le poéte ajouta quarante 
vers @ sa satire contre les femmes.” Taken 
from the _— of view in which the author 
has found it necessary to conduct a now- 
vellette, which in vain assumes the false air 
of a biography, the dialogue scenes between 
the vanity-wounded poet, and the clever, 
ambitious, well-informed, spiritwelle coquette 
(in which light the character of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu is traced), are extremely 
well conducted. ‘The manner in which 
passages from the well-known letters of the 
lady, and the verse-recorded opinions of the 
poet are interwoven into a natural flow of 
conversation is ingenious enough, and dis- 
plays considerable tact and spirit. The 
chapter containing the interview, and en- 
titled “ Le malheur d’étre bossu, ow la femme 
diplomate” is devised with esprit. Less good 
is the counterpart chapter, headed “ L’avan- 
dage détre bossu, ow la prude,” in which the 
relations of Pope with the Blount family are 
expounded. The author finds it difficult to 
depict the character of Martha Blount 
according to his own preconceived French 
notions of feminine nature, without alto- 
gether injuring her reputation. It is in 
vain that he endeavours to throw over this 
part of his story that “local colouring” of 
national character, of which the French talk 
so much when attempting to delineate 
foreign natures, but which they invariably 
manage so ill. He flounders about in his 
Sentiment or his fancied quasi-sentiment of 
supposed English prudery; and after all 
sums up by a judgment, attributed to Lady 
Mary, and placed in the mouth of the young 
officer du café de Button. “Une vertu! me 
repondit Miladi,” says the military coxcomb 
i speaking of Martha Blount in her attend- 
ance upon the death-bed of Pope, “croyez 

wen que ce west qu'une prude trop hewreuse 

Pabriter sa prétendue sagesse derriére la 
bosse de son amant”—an insult to the 
memory of both ladies! 

In the imaginary journal of Cowper there 





is more merit. The religious doubts and 
scruples of the harassed mind, tottering at 


times on the brink of insanity, are delineated | G 


with much conscientious care, and (assuming 


the truth of the portraiture) with much de- | 


licate physiological discernment. Good too 
in its way is the picture of the strictly 
minded, or, to a French idea, Puritanical 
provincial family. But here again we object 
to the false sentiment, laboured and re- 
fined in writing to the verge of the - 
tesque, with which the supposed attachment 
of Miss Fanny Unwin (or Morley, as the 
author will have it) for the youthful poet (he 
was at least thirty-four years of age at the 
—_ of his first acquaintance with the 

nwin family) is treated in the poet’s own 
journal. The greater part of the journal, 
however, is occupied with the difficulties of 
the position of Cowper and the widowed 
Mrs. Unwin in their residence together at 
Olney, the, médisances of the world, the re- 
monstrances of the “pastewr” and of kindly 
officious friends, and the perplexed hesita- 
tion of the bewildered poet between spiritual 
friendship and worldly decorum. 

The article on Chatterton is more succinct 
and somewhat flurried in style. Of the loves 
of Chatterton we hear nothing but of his 
love for a book, amounting to a passion. 
Still in the perplexed and incomplete notice 
of the wretched genius there is an affinity 
to the character of the man, which gives 
a colouring of interest to the tale. One 
of the best portions is the imaginary con- 
versation which records the well-known in- 
terview of Chatterton with the Lord Mayor 
Beckford. The horrors of the catastrophe 
are veiled with a delicacy altogether meri- 
torious. 

Spite then of its little errors, and some- 
times greater defects of taste, M. Amédée 
Pichot has written a work upon four of our 
celebrated poets, which cannot be without 
considerable interest to English readers. 








A Tramp’s Wallet, stored by an English Gold- 
smith during his Wanderings in Germany 
and France. By William Duthie. (Darton 
& Co.) 

Many continental travellers will be familiar 

with the figure of the wandering German 

Handwerksbursche, not unpicturesque. al- 

though maybe sometimes travel-begrimed, 

as in former days he ran by the side of the 
travelling carriage or the diligence, begging 
for those alms to assist him on his journey, 
which he thought it no degradation to solicit 
from better-circumstanced wayfarers, and 
which custom and, we believe, law sanc- 
tioned his demanding. Railway travelling 
has much modified, and even almost alto- 
gether done away with this begging prac- 
tice; and the poor Handwerksbursche re- 


mains unknown to the generality of modern | 
Travelling facilities have, | 
at the same time, removed the tramping | 


excursionists. 


German artisan, in some degree, from the 


old dusty high road. Our author himself | 
tells us, in the introduction to his separate 


sketches of tramping life, “ No one knows 


better than the tramp that a railway or a> 


steamboat is always cheaper than shoe- 


leather and time; and, no doubt, as these | 
new means of progress increase in number, | 


they will entirely change the character of Ger- 
man trade. wanderings.” With the Compa- 
gnon du tour de France, the wandering French 
apprentice workman, who, with sundry 
modifications and complications in his mode 
of life, occupied a similar strange position 


| to that of his German brother, foreign tra- 
vellers are, perhaps, less acquainted. The 
erman formed a more prominent accessory 
| in the more simple German landscape; the 
Frenchman was always more swamped in 
the more extended French civilisation, and 
offered, consequently, less characteristic 
features. 

Of the Handwerksbursche, as he was well 
known not many years ago, in his principal 
characteristic as the successor of the Bettel- 
Student, or begging-student of earlier times, 
we hear nothing in these pages. Had the 
practice of soliciting alms been still preva- 
lent among the “ trade-trampers,” as our 
author quaintly calls the wandering work- 
men, he is evidently too frank and honest to 
haye concealed the fact. We certainly hear 
of assistance afforded to wandering artisans 
by the Casse, or treasury, of various guilds in 
different towns, and of applications made by 
them for the customary “trade-Geschenk ” 
before starting on their travels. Our author, 
on first beginning his German wanderings, 
seems to have been somewhat unnecessarily 
scrupulous about applying to a guild, in his 
need, for the viaticwm, as the pedantic 
northern Germans term this relief from the 
guild fund. But, as during every period of 
regular employment in any town, we find 
him compelled to contribute his own quotum 
to the Casse of the local guild, for the pur- 
pose of relieving his fellow-wanderers in 
want, there was surely no reason for feel- 
ing any shame for levying in one town 
what he had deposited in another, any more 
than there is in claiming at a money-order 
office a sum left at some other office in a 
distant part of the kingdom. We think, 
then, that there is an exaggeration 
of delicacy on his part (however pardonable) 
in his “feeling of humiliation” at availing 
himself, during his long journey from 
Vienna to Strasburg, of “whateyer assist- 
ance was granted to ‘wandering boys,’ un- 
able to obtain employment.” He himself tells 
us, pleading at the same time, his “slender 
resources” as an excuse, “we had a perfect 
right to this aid, and had, while in work, 
always contributed to the fund (in which we 
had, indeed, no option) ;” and we thus find 
an excess of susceptibility in the confession 
that “there was something exceedingly like 
asking for alms in the whole practice of 
obtaining it.” No doubt, at the same time, 
the practice, however customary, was grating 
to the feelings of the sturdy independent 
Englishman. After all, during the whole 
long journey above-mentioned, the sum ob- 
tained from the various Cassen appears to 
have only amounted to about “two shillings 
and sixpence in English money;” “ and 
what,” adds the author, piteously, “ must 
be the fate of those whose dependence was 
' upon such a pittance!” Had the Hand- 
werksbursche, as we have known him in 
former days, still existed as the Bettler- 
bursche, we have no doubt that the author 
| would have just as ingenuously told us so. 
The changes of the world and the progress 
| of civilisation have swept this well-known 
| old landscape figure from the scene. We 
find, consequently, a source of fresh informa- 
tion and amusement, as well as a curiosity 
in literature, in such a book as this, con- 
veying a well written and highly graphic 
jas well as instructive account of the 
| wanderings of an English artisan along the 
| same paths and amidst the same scenes as 
| those of his foreign comrades, whom we 
_ have so much lost out of sight. 
| The analogous figure to the Handwerks- 
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bursche, the Compagnon du towr de France, 
the wandering French apprentice workman, 
with his complicated internal organisation, 
his secret societies, called “devoirs,’ into 
which he had to be initiated with as much 
mystery as a freemason, and which, like the 
freemasons, he boasts in tracing to the days 
of Solomon on the one hand, and to the 
Grand Templars on the other; his strange 
mixture of religious and social doctrines 
(formerly tolerated by the police on account 
of the spirit of order they were supposed to 
inculcate); his bloody conflicts with the 
members of some rival and antagonistic 
devoir, and all his other strangely con- 
founded and strangely conflicting habits and 
opinions (so curiously set forth in Madame. 
Sand’s somewhat objectionable but remark- 
able novel, entitled “ Le Compagnon du Tour 
de France’’) finds no place whatever in the 
pictures of this volume. Perhaps, like his 
brother German, he has somewhat faded 
from the general canvas of modern French 
society, as we once knew him, under the 
influence of later police restrictions, govern- 
mental fears of secret societies, and the 
gradual decrease of old world manners and 
customs. But we have nothing of him in 
this book. Mr. Duthie’s experiences of the 
life of a French workman are confined en- 
tirely to his life in the capital. Thus, how- 
ever instructive his sketches of the social 
life of the Parisian artisan, and his carefully 
drawn up statistics; however bright and 
graphic his pictures of a state of society 
little known even to a French public, except 
through quasi humorous romances, fleeting 
physiologies, and exaggerated dry statements 
of would-be profound socialistic books and 
pamphlets ; however amusing his episodes of 
Parisian interiors among the middle and 
lower classes, we are not enlightened as to 
the life of the regular “ tramper” in France; 
and all his latter chapters bear less upon his 
title of “The Tramp’s Wallet” than those 
that record his wanderings and adventures, 
chiefly on foot, and frequently under circum- 
stances of difficulty, danger, discomfort and 
want, upon German ground. Here the en- 
tertaining and instructive writer fully jus- 
tifies his appellation. 

We have spoken of difficulties and dis- 
comforts in weary road-side tramp, through 
storm and rain, with blistered feet and 
failing shoeleather, in the dirty roadside 
pothouses with foul straw for the only bed 
of the wanderer, or in the crowded Herberge 
(the ill constituted “house of call” or 
“refuge,” ordained for the temporary resi- 
dence of the wandering apprentice), with no 
food but a little fruit, a crust of bread, and a 
draught from the spring, amidst police 
annoyances, inconsistencies, and insolences. 
But there is many a bright scene also in 
these pages of the workman’s simple 
pleasures, of his cheery rambles, and his 
enthusiasm for works of art, of his evening 
in the gallery of the theatre, to visit which 
some kreutzers of his scanty pittance have 
been carefully hoarded, of his jovial supper 
upon the unwonted luxury of the Leberwurst 
(liver sausage), when he is in full employ- 
ment and his mind is at ease. Thus, in 
these sketches of the wandering work- 
man’s life, we find the pictures charmingly 
chequered with light and shade: and how 
pleasantly do the sunlight gleams flicker 
along the pages! The book is far from 


being a collection of weary grumblings or of 
pathetic appeals to sympathy in the “ Early 
Struggles of a Young Artisan.” There is a 


stances, which is as manly as it is apparently 
unaffected. The sprightliness of manner, 
that describes foreign streets and forei 
costumes, the fair spots of foreign travel, the 
galleries of art, the German workshop, and 
the German peculiarities, is never marred by 
lamentations, or by overstrained appeals to 
consideration and pity in the moments of 
penury and want. We feel throughout a 
pride in the vigorous and simple bearing of 
our English workman in a foreign ten, at 
the same time that we are entertained by his 
pleasant sketchy style of description, at once 
simple and graphic. He can amuse us 
| without an effort to be extra-funny, and 
| place before us pictures of nature, without 
| attempting to dip his brush in glaring 
| colours. He can be lively as he trips along 
the path of the brighter scenes he visits, 
| without throwing himself into contortions or 
dancing us a jig. He never forgets he is 
the wandering artisan, yet never descends 
into vulgarity. 

Among the brighter scenes of description 
in this book, we may cite at once the 
pictures of the streets of Hamburg, where 
foreign scenes were first new and fresh to 
the wanderer, of Altona, and a Danish 
harvest home, with its symbolical procession 
—of the workshop in Hamburg—of the 
various holiday groupings and amuse- 
ments—of Berlin, its monuments, its 
palaces, its galleries, and its environs—of 
the fair time at Leipsic, and a visit to the 
silver-mines near Freiberg—of Saxon Switz- 
erland, and the companions on a tramp to 
Vienna—of Vienna life, with its episodical 
adventures—of the salt mines of Hallein 
(very minutely and truthfully described, and 
not without a seasoning of pleasant humour) 
—and of Bavaria and its quondam sovereign. 
Not less amusing are his accounts of the 
Parisian workman, even in the pages of 
social information and statistical record— 
the life of the artisan in Paris, and the 
anomalies of a foreign Sunday. All these 
pages of lively description are imbued with 
unaffected naturalness and modest sim- 
plicity. 

But perhaps, after all, the most remark- 
able portion of the book consists in the 
practical information that it conveys, and 
always conveys in a pleasant readable 
manner. The experience of three years and 
a half has enabled the wanderer to collect a 
fund of knowledge for serious minds, em- 
ployed upon the social and political position 
of our own working classes, of a sort scarcely 











expenses is so reduced, and the requirements, 
of an artisan’s existence abroad so simple, 
that the young workman, first struggling 
through the difficulties and discomforts of 
that premier pas in life, which to all who have 
to work their way is proverbially so difficult, 
can tread the thorny path with lesser evils 
and a far more cheery and hopeful spirit than 
with us. True, the “vexed question” of early 
marriages must be at once decided in the: 
negative. In this respect, although the 
German workman is generally an eminently 
sober being, we find faint allusions to the 
moral portion of the subject, which leave 
the question still a vexed one. The married 
workman is even ill looked upon, and re.. 
garded as an improvident, unthrifty fellow, 
(‘a doomed mortal,” says our author) upon 
whom less reliance is to be placed than upon 
the self-denying bachelor. Thus the com- 
parison between the English workman and 
his foreign brother, as regards facilities of 
life, is never quite complete, in the statistical 
accounts before us. ‘The family expenses of 
the British artisan are thoroughly ignored 
in casting up the respective accounts. The 
more moral Englishman must have, under 
all circumstances of comparison, the harder 
part to giey. 

The German likewise accepts cheerfully a 
state of existence, which by the generality 
of English workmen would be considered 
the greatest hardship. In his years of 
apprenticeship, previous to emancipation, 
he is thoroughly deprived of every feel- 
ing of independence: “obedience to elders 
and superiors is the one great duty incul- 
cated.” The workman is installed in his 
master’s house: “ he will sleep in a vile hole, 
will look upon coffee and butter ‘as undeniable 
luxuries, and know the weight of his master’s 
hand.” But then the “master presides at 
the common table, and blesses the meat with 
the air of a father of his people;” “ daily 
familiar intercourse creates a respectful 
familiarity which raises the workman with- 
out lowering the master;” and “the 
manners of both are thereby decidedly 
improved.” He does not feel the imprison- 
ment and restraint as the workman of his 
years would do in England. His amuse- 
ments, too, are simple. He finds “ one great 
source of pleaswre” in the “state school, 
which he attends on Sundays, andwhere he is 
instructed in drawing and modelling.” He 
is gay, but “not recklessly so,” “ passionately 
fond of music,” and addicted to “ the prac- 
tice of choral singing.” He shows no “ want 





to be expected from a series of light sketchy 
chapters, and under such a title. The | 
inferential comparisons drawn between the | 
condition of the English and the foreign | 
artisan, more particularly as regards the rate | 
of wages and the expenses of foreign life, are | 
numerous and instructive. Thus, although | 
the author’s constant references to remuner- 
ation and outlay, even in the most minute 
details, would otherwise appear monotonous 
and wearying, they may here be read with a 
considerable degree of interest, and are 
indeed, as the writer himself says, “ of vital 
importance.” His apology then in his 
“Introductory Narrative,’ in which he 
deprecates being “ misunderstood in stating 
minute items of receipt and expenditure,” is 
scarcely needed. The reader’s own judg- 
ment will see at once the value of the in- 
formation conveyed ; nor will any-sense of 
weariness induce him to skip financial details, 
which never become obtrusive. The infer- 





cheeriness of tone in it under all circum- 





ence to be drawn is that, notwithstanding 
the low rate of wages, the scale of foreign 





of respect for the church and its institutions, 
quite the reverse ;” and, though we hear in 
this book of beerhouses and boisterous mirth, 
we find very scanty reference to any drunken- 
ness. A Sunday excursion with a band of 
chosen friends, or a seat in the gallery of a 
theatre to hear music or witness the per- 
formance of a play of Shakspeare, are in his 
eyes the non plus ultra of human felicity.. 
In fact, the rman workman, from our 
author’s showing, is, in the vast majority, 
that being of innocent amusements and in- 
structive pleasures in his leisure moments, 
into which kindly men have endeavoured 
to transform the Hnglish artisan, although 
we fear succeeding only with the minority. 
Thus, when our wandering author-work- 
man in his preface ventures to hope that his. 
pages “may be worthy of publication, | 
masmuch as there have only yet. appeared 
“in public print sorrowful recitals of journeys 
attempted by English workmen in foreign 
countries, with no better result than the 
utter failure of the resources of the adven- 
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turous traveller, and his return homeward 
by the aid of private charity or the good 
offices of his consul,” whereas his own travels 
“were financially a success, being prosecuted 
throughout by means of the wages earned 
during their progress,” he abstains, in his 
modesty, from entering into the main causes 
of this success. He does not tell us that, in 
order to prosecute the adventurous journey 
of an English workman upon foreign soil, it 
js indispensably necessary to be (as he him- 
self was) prudent, sensible, economical, 
industrious, long-suffering, able to endure 
privation, to identify himself with his foreign 
comrades, to live their — life, and enjoy 
their simple pleasures. ithout such rare 
qualities of self-adaptation to foreign habits 
nd modes of life, combined with natural 
talent, itis more than — even with 
the facilities afforded in the matter of expense, 
that a similar experiment undertaken by 
an ordinary English workman would prove 
a failure. 

On the subject of the political life of the 
foreign workmen we have an abundance of 
information. This has chiefly reference to 
the supervision of the police authorities 
over the artisan, more especially in his 
wandering capacity. Still in the same lively 
and cheery tone, that bears all the griev- 
ances of surveillance with a manly spirit, 
the writer gives us many a notice of 
German and French police restrictions. 
In the contrast to be drawn from these 
accounts, it would appear that, although the 
latter are more stern and stringent (and 
yet nothing cau exceed the overbearing 
severity of the Austrian police), the former 
are more senseless and worrying, or, to use 
a familiar term, “nagging” in their nature. 
On one occasion we find a most ludicrous 
“dead lock,” or, as the author pleasantly 
says, a case of the dagger scene in the 
“Critic,” occasioned by the conflicting 
regulations of German authorities. On his 
departure from Leipsic to return to Berlin, 
he has “Guild regulations to fulfil, the 
railway officials to wait on, the police to 
satisfy.” “The last named gentlemen,” he 
proceeds to tell us, “would not consent to 
viser my passport, till I should produce my 
railway ticket as a proof of my intention to 
£0; while the railway officials doubted the 
propriety of issuing a ticket till I had 
received the authority of the police for 
my departure.” Visas, counter-visas, and 
counter-counter-visas frequently detain the 
“tramp ” upon his journey, we | compel him 
to lose precious time and disburse scanty 
resources. He is obliged to produce to each 
police authority proof in money of his 
solvency on his route; and he is com- 
pelled, upon demand, to prove by a 
strict personal inspection that he is free 
from any contagious disease. When pro- 
vided only with a workman’s book, he is 
taken off under surveillance on arrival in a 
town to the police-appointed Herberge—a 
compulsory residence which, with his foreign 
passport, our author was enabled to escape. 
By the Vienna police, however, he is placed 
under the restrictions laid on German work- 
men, and taxed at the same time as an inde- 
pendent travelling foreigner. At every step 
arise police obstacles; at every step he meets 
with overbearing police insolence. Vouchers, 
Visas, permissions to reside, are all given with 
difficulty, and with the harshest words. In 
fact, in Vienna the workman is treated primd 
facie asa criminal, until he can with diffeulty 
pre that he is the contrary. We scarcely 

Ow which of the two Dasooys ” most 





excites our wrath—the Prussian who, with 
his pedantic quibbling, three times sends 
back the applicant for a right of domicile in 
Berlin for an error in some petty formality 
which he owns at last to be useless, or the 
Austrian, with his dogged bullying insolence. 
The Bavarian appears in these pages to 
unite the pedantry and the insolence of the 
two in a most characteristic whole. At 
Augsburg we learn that our friend, having 
arrived with some companions from Munich 
by rail, entered the town unchallenged. 
But, the next morning, on duly presenting 
their papers at the police bureau they were 
met by an accusation of having smuggled 
themselves into the city, and were ordered to 
be taken. back to the gate by which they 
entered, and deliver up their passports there, 
as by law appointed, to the sentinel. 
“Truly,” says our author, “the German is 
a patient animal;” and truly, may we say, 
has our English artisan an easier life in this 
one important particular. We may add that 
our Englishman once loses his patience, 
assaults a sacred policeman (an affair in 
which he is altogether in the wrong), and is 
enabled thereby to present us with the fear- 
fully graphic picture of an Austrian House 
of Detention, in a chapter headed “ A Taste 
of Austrian Jails.” 

The regulations of the French police autho- 
rities point, in a less senseless manner, how- 
ever tyrannical they may be, to dangerous 
political opinions. In Paris we learn that 
police interference has caused the suppres- 
sion of most of the benefit clubs, and closed 
the singing meetings, lest they should be 
tainted with the revolutionary principles of 
secret societies, and that government “ would 
build huge workmen’s barracks to keep them 
under watch and ward.” At the same time, 
the author tells us that, “with all his faults and 
oddities, the workman of Paris is essentially 
a thoroughly good fellow ;” and that he we 
knows, by ike simplest statistical calculation 
of past disasters in trade, that he can but be 
a loser by revolutions. Police rigours, how- 
ever, are based upon other reasonings than 
this appreciation of the Parisian workman’s 
character. 

Several of the chapters of this work, we 
find, have been already published in House- 
hold Words, and the book is dedicated to 
Mr. Dickens. The author has friends and 
supporters. In offering him our tribute of 
admiration we can but express a wish that 
he had found some one to correct his 
errors in German, which are too frequent 
to be looked upon as mere misprints. We 
have kegle for kegel, se (continually) for the 
pronoun sie, water den-(p. 68) for wnter dem, 
bewhont for bewohnt, einsich for einsam, 
“was haben sie?” to signify (which the ex- 
pression cannot) “what have you done?” 
and ikripple-gespiel, translated “ puppet- 
show,” which is probably intended for kriip- 
pel-gespiel, that may mean acting the cripple 
or beggar, or rather, “ beggarly make-up,” 
and many others. 





Murray's Handbook for Syria and Palestine. 

Part II. (John Murray.) 
Or the admirable performance which this 
book has turned out to be, whether in the 
design or the execution, we spoke fully last 
week. We then confined ourselves, in great 
measure, to a general notice of the conduct 
of the work, and a particular examination of 
the “ Preliminary Remarks” that inaugurate 
the whole. 





On a nearer acquaintance with the “ Hand- ! 


book” we find the information to be so 
thoroughly complete im all its parts, as to 
render it idle to attempt in our present space 
a detailed description of the routes from first 
to last. Instead of this, we will take the 
Fourth Section, “Northern Palestine and 
Damascus,” and give a brief account of that 
as a specimen of the rest. The reader must 
be informed that, after the “ Preliminary Re- 
marks ” have been despatched, the remainder 
of the First Part is occupied with three sec- 
tions,the subjects of which are—1, The Penin- 
sula of Sinai; 2,Jerusalem; 3, Southern Pales- 
tine. 'The volume now before us treats of— 
1, Northern Palestine and Damascus; 2, 
Northern Syria. This, it will be seen, makes 
up five sections, which are divided out into 
forty-six routes, no less than twenty-three 
of which—half of the entire number—are 
comprised under the head of “ Northern 
Palestine and Damascus,” the portion of the 
work we now proceed to notice. 

Every section is furnished with its “ Pre- 
liminary Information,” special to itself, inde- 
pendently of the large body of matter at the 
general commencement. The information 
at the opening of Section 4 is first of all di- 
rected to the due impressing upon travellers 
the importance of carrying and frequently 
displaying fire-arms. The author has known 
a gallant colonel, whose name had been given 
to one of the batteries that thundered against 
Sebastopol, get soundly drubbed by a couple 
of aggressive shepherds. This was simply 
because his English pluck—something better 
than the failings of the Roman soldier, qui 
perfidis se credidit hostibus—made him under- 
take a long ride unarmed and alone. A 
clergyman (a more successfully warlike 
person, certainly, than the gallant officer), 
was also known by the author to be attacked 
within a mile of a great city. Two armed 
cavaliers set upon him: and he escaped 
being robbed, perhaps worse, only by him- 
self turning robber for the nonce, and 
snatching a gun from a by-standing peasant 
(it does not speak well for the peasant), 
thus rendering himself a match for his 
assailants. An interesting notice of the 
“Physical and Political Geography of the 
Northern District” completes the prelimi- 
nary information. ‘The routes are pretty 
much as follows;—From Jerusalem to 
Jericho, embracing the principal places of 
interest on the east side of the Jordan, the 
royal cities of Heshbon and Rabbath-Amman, 
the noble ruins of Gerasa, the sites of 
Jabesh-Gilead and Pella, and the remarkable 
tombs and ruins of the ancient Gadara. 
Here is the account of the last mentioned 
point of interest : 


“Gapara.—The ruins of this ancient city 
stand upon a projecting spur at the north-western 
extremity of the mountains of Gilead (now Jebel 
*Ajlin). Three miles northward is the deep bed 
of the Sheri’at el-Mandhfir, beyond which is the 
plateau of Jaulin, the ancient Gaulanitis, On 
the west is the Jordan valley ; while on the south 
is Wady el- Arab, running parallel to the Mand- 
hir. Um Keis occupies the crest of the ridge 
between these two latter widys ; and as this crest 
declines in elevation towards the east, the position 
is strong and commanding. The whole space oc- 
cupied by the ruins may be reckoned at about two 
miles in circumference, and there are traces of 
fortifications all round, though now in a very 
dilapidated state. 

‘¢On the top of the hill, to which we first ascend 
in order to, gain a general view of both the sur- 
rounding country and the outline of the city, are 
great heaps of hewn stones, but no building can 
be traced. On the northern side of the hillisa 
theatre, the benches remaining, but the front en- 
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tirely gone. It is remarkable for its great 
depth, the uppermost row of seats being some 
forty feet higher than the lowest. This pecu- 
liarity arises in a great measure from its po- 
sition on the declivity. Not far from this 
theatre was one of the great gates of the city ; 
and here commences a street which extended 
through the city, and was lined, liked that at 
Gerasa, by colonnades on each side. The columns 
are all prostrate. On the west side of the hill is 
another larger theatre in better “agers 
The walls and a greater part of the seats yet 
remain ; and beneath the latter are deep vaulted 
chambers, probably for wild beasts. he prin- 
cipal part of the city lay to the west of these 
two theatres, on an even piece of ground. Now 
not a house, not a column, not a wall remains 
standing ; yet the ancient pavement of the main 
street is perfect almost as the day it was laid 
down, and even the traces of the chariot wheels 
are visible upon the stones, reminding one of the 
thoroughfares of Pompeii. In passing along this 
street we observe one spot where a larger heap of 
columns lie, and here appears to have once stood 
the cathedral of Gadara, in those prosperous 
ages, long since passed, when it enjoyed the rank 
of an episcopal city. The crypt of this structure 
is in to makes preservation. The architecture of 
the buildings is chiefly Corinthian; Ionic also 
occurs ; but neither order is remarkable for purity 
of style or taste in execution. 

‘Perhaps the most interesting remains of 
Gadara are its tombs, which lie on the east and 
north-east sides of the hill. They are excavated 
in the limestone rock, like those around Jerusa- 
lem, and consist of chambers of various dimen- 
sions, some more than twenty feet square, with 
recesses for bodies. The doors are all massive 
slabs of stone, a few ornamented with panels, but 
most of them plain. Some of these doors still 
remain in their places, and can be opened and 
shut with ease, considering their great weight, 
The hinge is formed of a part of the stone left pro- 
jecting above and below, and let into sockets cut 
in the rock. Hundreds of similar doors exist 
among the deserted cities of the Haurin. The 
orgy inhabitants of Um Keis, when it is inha- 

ited, are all Troglodytes, ‘dwelling in the 
tombs,’ like the poor maniac of old ; a occasion- 
ally they are almost as dangerous to the solitary 
traveller. Along the hill-sides, too, are numbers 
of sarcophagi formed of black basalt, which must 
have been brought from some distance. Many of 
these are ornamented with sculptured garlands 
and wreaths, gods and genii; but very few have 
any merit as works of art.” 


Another route is from Jerusalem to Na- 
bulus, and from Nabulus to Nazareth, by 
Samaria and Jezreel. Then we have Jeru- 
salem to Nazareth, by the sea coast. We 
extract from this portion the deeply interest- 
ing description of “The scene of Elijah’s 
sacrifice :” 

‘*Carmel derives its chief interest from its 
having been the scene of one of the most remark- 
able incidents in the life of the prophet Elijah— 
the great sacrifice and the slaughter of the 
prophets of Baal. The exact site of Elijah’s sacri- 
fice is still pointed out by local tradition ; and its 
present name, el-Muhrakah, ‘‘The Sacrifice,” 
added to the general features, leaves little doubt 
upon the mind as to its identity. A pleasant 
and profitable excursion of a day and a-half may 
be made to this spot from the convent : it may 
even be done in a day by hard riding. The path 
leads along the very crest of the ridge as far as el- 


on one of the highest points and commanding a 
noble view. 
The 


and fragrant herbs fill the air with perfumes. 
Well ig 02 such a scene suggest the simile, 
“Thine i 

Tich tresses of the “Bride,” interwoven, as we 
still see them in Syria, with flowers, and studded 





From hence we must take a guide. | 
ath—where there is one—now leads over an | 
undulating plateau, covered with oaks, and a | 
dense underwood of hawthorn, myrtle, and acacia. | 
Thousands of bright flowers spangle the landscape, | 


with gems. (Cant. vii. 5.) In about an hour and 
a-half from el-Esfiyeh we descend to a rocky pro- 
jection almost overhanging the great plain of 
Esdraelon, and forming the eastern termination of 
the ridge, where the wooden heights of Carmel 
sink down into the usual bleakness of the hills of 
Palestine. Here amid a thicket of evergreens is a 
terrace of natural rock, in the midst of which are 
the ruins of a quadrangular building of large hewn 
stones. This is the Muhrakah ; and upon this 
spot probably stood the altar of the Lord which 
Jezebel broke down and Elisha repaired. We 
may now open our Bibles and read the story as 
related in 1 Kings, xviii. 17-46. 

‘Close beneath us (I follow Stanley's descrip- 
tion), on a wide upland sweep, under the shade 
of ancient olives, and round a copious fountain, 
vaulted and built up with ancient masonry—which 
may have supplied the water for the trench round 
the altar—must have been ranged, on one side the 
king and people, on the other the Prophet of the 
Lord. Full before them opened the whole plain 
of Esdraelon ; on the rising ground on its eastern 
side the city of Jezreel, with Ahab’s palace and 
Jezebel’s temple distinctly visible; in the fore- 
ground, under the base of the mountain, was 
clearly seen the winding stream of the Kishon. 
Such a scene, teeming with such recollections of 
Israel’s past history, was a fitting theatre for a 
conflict more momentous than any their ancestors 
had fought in the plain below. From morning 
till noon, and from noon till the time of the 
evening sacrifice, the priests of Baal cried in vain. 
When the sun was sinking behind the mountain, 
Elijah’s sacrifice was accepted by fire from heaven. 
The last act of the tragedy was performed on the 

lain below, where Elijah ‘brought’ the eight 
eS and fifty defeated prophets down the 
steep declivity ‘to the torrent of the Kishon, and 
slew them there.’ ” 


From Nabulus to Cesarea, Carmel, and 
Nazareth; from Jenin to Carmel; from 
Nazareth to Beyrout, by Tyre and Sidon; 
from Nazareth to Banias, Banids and Tibe- 
rias to Damascus, Damascus to Beyrout 
and Ba’albek, Ba’albek to the Cedars, and, 
finally, from the Cedars to Beyrout by 
Tripoli and the coast, or by Afkea and 
Nahr el Kelb,—these are the principal 
lines of road which our admirable guide, a 
better dragoman than Eastern travellers 
have ever yet found to interpret its mysteries 
for their convenience, would conduct our 
passage. There are two “excursions,” more 
particularly, the one round the Sea of 
Tiberias, the other a trip to Palmyra, 
which are alone sufficient to recommend 
the book to every one interested in the 
antiquities of Palestine and Syria. This 
last forms one of the most desirable episodes 
in Syrian travel. Difficult of access, and 
infested by fierce Bedouins, it becomes a 
kind of feat to reach Palmyra at all. But 
then when you get there, you are gazing on 
ruins with which none in the whole country 
can bear comparison. The Temple of the 
Sun, with its spacious court, would of itself 
repay the fatigue and danger of the journey ; 
but when to this we add the great colonnade, 
nearly a mile in length, the triumphal arch, 
the multitudes of other temples scattered 
over the city, and the remarkable mau- 
soleums, with their fretted and painted 


Esfiyeh (four hours), alittle Druze village, perched | eens tee cndiniyys greg atiies ge Sigysconie 


pronounce Palmyra to be one of the gems 
of Syria. Here is the description of the 
“Colonnade” for the benefit of disappointed 
travellers : 

“The Great Colonnade is the next wonder of 
Palmyra. Jn going to it we pass the fragments of 


; a large monumental column which a French anti- 
; quarian blew up, or rather down, some years ago. 
head upon thee is like Carmel”—the | 


What his object could be in this act of vandalism 
it is of course impossible to tell. The colonnade 





commences, as may be seen from the plan, about 


800 yards from the north-west angle of the court 
of the Great Temple ; and here stand the remaing 
of a splendid triumphal arch, rather profusely 
decorated perhaps for strict classic taste. There 
were originally four rows of columns, or at least 
such was the design, as may be seen from the 
plan of the arch ; thus forming a central and two 
side avenues, which extended through the city a 
distance of about 4000 feet. Each column had op 
its inner side a bracket for a statue. When this 
colonnade was complete it must have contained 
above 1500 columns ; of these more than 150 sti]] 
occupy their places, and long ranges lie prostrate. 
The height of the order, including base and 
capital, is 57 feet. The proportions are good, but 
the details are not finished with the same taste or 
skill as those of the Temple of the Sun. One re. 
markable feature of the colonnade is, that it js 
bent slightly in the middle ; and this adds won. 
derfully to the perspective effect. At the bend 
stand four square piers, probably where another 
street crossed ; and on the south side are ranges 
of columns that seem to have been connected with 
a forum. The age of the colonnade it is impos. 
sible accurately to fix ; but it is highly probable 
that it and the other buildings immediately ad- 
joining were the results of a magnificent plan of 
the Emperor Adrian. There is evidence from 
inscriptions that it was constructed before A.p, 238, 
as this date is found underneath one of the 
brackets. Neither this date, however, nor any 
other similarly placed, can be regarded as indi- 
cating the age of the colonnade itself, any more 
than the dates on the monuments in St. Paul's or 
Westminster Abbey can be adduced as proofs of 
the age of those buildings. In fact, it would 
seem as if these brackets were intended to receive 
the statues of such as should in after years prove 
benefactors of their country. 

‘‘Near the triumphal arch are two or three 
shafts of red granite ; one measures thirty feet in 
length, and is three feet in diameter. How it 
got here is a mystery.” 


The Fifth Section, descriptive of Northern 
Syria, contains little more than thirty pages, 
being just one tenth of the preceding. But 
it is graced by a very thorough and satis- 
factory account of Antioch. The situation 
of this city is truly a royal one: 


“The river Orontes from its source in the 
valley of Coelesyria flows northward for 120 miles; 
and then making a bold sweep, first westward, 
and afterwards west by south, it forces its way to 
the sea through the sublime defile between the 
mountain ranges of Casius and Amanus. At the 
bend is a spacious alluvial plain, the northem 
section of which is a lake and morass. This plain 
gradually converges towards the defile, tlie river 
winding through the midst of it. In the plain or 
valley, on the 1, bank of the Orontes, near the 
mouth of the defile, stands Antioch. It has easy 
communication with the sea-coast, through the 
defile, with southern Syria up the valley of the 
Orontes, with Mesopotamia and the Kast by 
Aleppo and the Euphrates, and with Cilicia and 
Asia Minor through the Beilin Pass, which 
crosses the ridge of Amanus to the plain of Issus. 
The Orontes receives a large tributary from the 
lake on the north, about three miles above the 
city, and its breadth is increased to fifty yards. 
Great changes seem to have taken place in its 
bed. An important part of ancient Antioch stood 
upon an island—now there is no trace of an 
island. Probably the island was formed by 4 
canal.” 


And here is a summary of the history, 
from Trajan, downwards : 


‘During the reign of Trajan, Antioch suffered 
three great calamities—the martyrdom of ‘ts 
bishop, Ignatius ; the ravages of the earthquakes, 
during which the emperor, then in the city, fled 
to the Cireus ; and the capture of the city by the 
Persians under Sapor. On this last occasion the 
citizens were in the theatre ; and the enemy sul- 

rised them from the rocks above. After tlie 
‘ounding of Constantinople the power of Antioch 
began to decline. Constantine was the great 
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tron of ecclesiastical architecture in this city. 
e erected a magnificent Basilica, and a hospice 
near it for the reception of travellers. Antioch 
was the home of two of the most distinguished 
scholars and writers of the fourth century— 
Libanius the Rhetorician, and Chrysostom the 
Christian Father, to whom we are chiefly indebted 
for our minute knowledge of their native city. 
The latter gives the population at 200,000, of whom 
one-half were Christians. The city was almost 
destroyed a ter earthquake in the reign of Justin, 
a.p. 526. Under Justinian it was rising to new 
splendour, but was again shaken by an earth- 
uake (A.D. 583), and soon afterwards utterly 
deockated by the Persians under Chosroes. It 
was rebuilt, but on a smaller scale. 
“The history of Antioch during the middle 
s was one of varied fortunes, but on the whole 
of. gradual decay. It was captured by the 
Saracens in A.D. 635; it was recaptured in the 
tenth century under Nicephorus Phocas, by a 
sudden surprise ; it was taken by the Seljiiks in 
1084; it was stormed by the crusaders on June 
8rd, 1089 ; and it fell again under Muslem rule in 
1268. Since then it has rapidly declined. Now, 
though it gives high-sounding titles to two 
Patriarchs, its whole Christian population might 
be gathered into a good-sized house.” 


The writings of Libanius, Miiller’s “ Anti- 
uitates Antiochensz,” and Ritter’s “ Palas- 


Antioch. 

We now bid this work farewell; strongly 
recommending it alike to the traveller and 
the student. But we cannot conclude with- 
out acquainting the public that it is the 
result of the enlightened labours of that 
able, experienced, and truly Christian mis- 
sionary, the Rev. J. L. Porter of Damascus. 








Legends and Lyrics; a Book of Verses. By 
Adelaide Anne Procter. Second Edition. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 


Is it true that this is an unpoetical age? 
When we actively engage in the hard business 
of the world, perceive its practical tendencies, 
and acquire that sort of selfism which forces 
us to look after substantials, in the pursuit 
of which there is little of the emotions of 
friendship, and less of generosity, it is diffi- 
cult to deny that this is an unpoetical age. 
But, on the other hand, when we see the 
fact, that whenever good poetry appears 
there is sure to be a demand for it, our 
faith in the economical axiom is so steadfast, 
that we doubt no longer. The obvious con- 
clusion is, the age exercises a sound judg- 
ment; that good poetry, like any other 
superior article, is not a bad speculation 
commercially; and that for bad or indif- 
ferent, or even for tolerable, there is scarcely 
any market at all. 

We have been seduced into this mercantile 
tone by observing upon the title-page of 
this work, that it has already attained a 
second edition, and by knowing, as a matter 
of literary report, that the first was sold 
with great though not unexampled rapidity. 
Popular success, however, is sometimes a 
fallacious test. But in this case, we are 
happy to say that the teeming beauties of 
the work amply confirm the public judgment. 
The public require genuine poetry. Here it 
1s supplied to them, and what they have 
largely purchased they continue ardently to | 





admire. | 
Miss Procter belongs to a poetic race. | 
The mantle of Barry Cornwall has descended | 
upon her: and she has produced verses that | 
remind us of Mrs. Browning and of Mrs, 
Hemans. Worthy of Mrs. Browning is the 


following | 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


Before I trust my Fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine: 
Before I let Future give 
Colour and form to mine, 
Before I oe all for thee, question thy soul to- 
night for me. 
I break all ver cand bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret: 
Is there one link within the Past, 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy Faith as clear and free as that which 
I can pledge to thee ? 
Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible Future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine? 
If so, at any pain or cost, oh, tell me before all is lost. 
Look deeper still. If thou canst feel, 
Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole: 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true 
mercy tell me so. 
Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil ? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now—lest at some future day my whole 
life wither and decay. 
Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit C ge,’ 
Shedding a passing glory still 
things, new and strange ?— 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart 
against thy own. 
Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake, 
Not thou—had been to blame ? 
Some soothe their conscience thus : but thou wilt 
surely warn and save me now. 
Nay, answer not—I dare not hear, 
he words would come too late ; 
Yet, I would spare thee all remorse, 
So, comfort thee, my Fate— 
Whatever on my heart may fall—remember, I 
would risk it all! 


We might go on citing quotations until 
the book was exhausted; but we think we 
have reproduced sufficient to show that 
the poetic element has not altogether disap- 
peared from among us, and that after all the 
public rightly appreciate gifts and genius 
that are laudably used. 








NEW NOVELS. 


My Lady. A Tale of Modern Life. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


THE one defect of this most commendable novel 
is its title. ‘‘My Lady” is, it is sure, the heroine 
of the story; she is the amiable, excellent, and 
much-enduring wife of a selfish, sensual, heartless 
Baronet ; and we are told that her title, which in 
common with the wives of other Baronets, she 
bore by right and courtesy, was in her own case 
‘* borne by universal consent ;” it ‘‘ became a title 
of fondness and household endearment almost as 
tender as that of mother,” and ‘‘ expressed above 
all others her womanliness, her dignity, her noble 
and liberal domestic rule.” It cannot be given 
to her daughter-in-law, the wife of her eldest son, 
Sir Hugh, when he succeeds to the baronetcy and 
estate, 1 A “belongs for ever to Dame Eleanor 
Umphraville.” Now, we should have no objec- 
tion to this secondary and symbolical use of a 
tolerably vulgar title, if we were requested to 
understand that the story of ‘‘ My Lady’s” virtues 
and sufferings was here related by an old dependant 
of the family, a governess, housekeeper, or nurse ; 
or even by the wife of one of the family trades- 
men; but, we confess it shocks us a little, and 
we believe would shock anybody (except, perhaps, 
the pursy wife of a be-knighted alderman), to find 
this true mother and loyal wife addressed as ‘‘ My 
Lady” by her nearest and dearest relations— 
by her sons and daughters, when she is 
at the point of death! This, we submit, 
is as offensive to taste and feeling as it is to pro- 
bability. ‘‘ Dame Eleanor” is quite another 
mode of appellation, often met with, we are 
aware, in the traditions of old families, but en- 
tirely independent of the Heralds’ College. 
Perhaps we should not insist on this initial 
error were we compelled to speak unfavourably of 


Two Vols. 


ledge, we have found excellent reading. Tested 

by the requirements of the circulating library, it 

deserves recommendation as a novel which can be 

read from the beginning to the end without skip- 

ping or fatigue, and with an interest that never 

flags, although the texture of the story is slight, 

the incidents not over-crowded, the love-making 
undemonstrative, the marriages adjourned sine 

die, and the end of all things neither perfect bliss 

nor blank despair, but, like a sunset, inclining to 
tears, yet calm and ho Judged by a higher 
standard, ‘‘ My Lady” is quite removed from the 
crowd of novels which are flooding:in upon us day- 
by day, until we begin to fancy they must be manu- 
factured by machinery. It is not conventional, nor 
sermonising, nor com with too ostentatious a 
purpose. Yet the moral of the book is as clear as 
itis pure and true. Without disclosing the plot, 

we may mention that Sir Philip Umphraville, 
who (as it occasionally happens in real life) is 
matried to a woman ‘‘ too good for him by half,” 
runs away with another man’s wife, whom he is 
heartily sick of after a few months, and returns 
home, expecting to be received with forgiving 
tears, if not with a fatted calf. But ‘“‘My Lady” 

has consulted her own self-respect and her duty 
to her daughters during his guilty absence, and 
has withdrawn from the house which the father of 
her children had forsaken. The feelings of the 
deserted wife and mother, her situation at home 
and in society, and the painful difficulties to which 
a separation of the kind (after more than twenty 
years’ union) inevitably leads, are depicted with a 
quiet force which has all the poignancy of a reak 
experience. The sons and daughters are growing: 
up beside their mother ; the eldest son is head- 
strong and passionate, the second serious and de- 
termined : in both the natural love and respect 
for a father are turned to bitterness and contempt. 
Of the two daughters one is still a child, but the 
other is ripening into womanhood, and, as the 
story proceeds, we see all the current of this pure 
girl’s life turned astray by one of the many indi- 
rect results of her father’s sin and her mother’s 
cruel wrong. The subsidiary characters in the 
story are clever sketches of what the authoress 
would call ‘‘ typical” people. Old Lady Curtis, 
the narrow-minded but not unkindly mother-in- 
law, who makes the rent wider by an attempt at 
reconciliation ; Aunt Margaret, the active and 
strong-minded woman-of-business ; John Anthony, 
the raw-boned and resolute Northumbrian ; 
Minnie, the somewhat spiteful and mischievous 
niece of the Rector, are carefully executed sketches, 
and betray considerable humour and observation. 

The episodical description of the ‘‘ school-feast 
and the Rector of Broadmead’s demonstration 
against the sole Dissenter in his parish,” is 
managed with a skill which always knows where 
to stop, and never falls into caricature. But the 
more serious and moving chapters are those in 
which the genuine power of the writer is mani- 
fested. The style is singularly careful and 
modest—a grateful contrast to the style of ordi- 
nary novels. There are no declamatory tirades 
of fine writing, scarcely any sentimental digres- 
sions, but the story pursues its way like actual 
human life, taking up its burden of troubles as it 
goes, and hastening on from consequence to con- 
sequence. The workmanship and the art employed 
in the composition of this story, are discermble 
in the selection of incidents as much as in their 
grouping, and in the discretion with which, in 
pathetic situations, the pathos is rather suggested 
than expressed. ‘* My Lady” will bear a closer 
criticism than any work of fiction we have met with 
for some time past, and deserves to be a favourite 
with the uncritical multitude of novel-readers. 
The subject and structure of the story are well 
chosen and well planned, the conversations are 
natural, and the characters are neither hackneyed 
nor untrue, 





Gordon of Duncairn, A Novel. Two Vols. 
. (Bentley.) 
“Gordon of Duncairn,” is a novel with a very 
strong moral purpose—and a very bad one. While 
seeking to be religious and high-toned, it is a 





the book itself, which, we are happy to acknow- 


deification of. thoroughly conventional ideas of 
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duty, and sets up for its highest standard of 
conduct a violation of some of the best of our 
natural emotions. Archie Greme, a young 
Scotch gary of good principles, good facul- 
ties, and good fortune, falls in love with a girl 
with whom he has been brought up, but who is not 
in fact related to him. She is represented as a 
model of every excellence, and is as deeply attached 
to him as he is to her. Yet, because she is 
‘an obscure foundling, and because Archie’s 
mother, from purely worldly reasons, wishes her 
son to marry some lady of wealth and position, 
she refuses to listen to her lover's suit—will not 
-even tell him why she thus acts—but leads him 
to suppose. that she has no more than a sister’s 
affection for him. She sees him broken-hearted 
with the blow; she observes him wasting, momh 
after month, in the misery she has inflicted; she 
knows that he is becoming moody and desperate ; 
her own life also is desolated by hopeless passion ; 
yet she resolutely maintains her stubborn silence, 

avoids her lover whenever she can, and, when at 
last brought to bay, treats him with a sickening 
sermon about ‘‘duty,” and tells him (which 
is not true) that she has put him to so much 
pain in order to show him practically the 
vanity of human wishes and the necessity for 
bending his thoughts towards Heaven. That is 
to say, she tramples on a true affection, and one 
shared by herself, for the sake of abetting a worldly- 
minded motive, and, in her poor finite theorising 
about ‘‘ duty,” violates the most holy instincts. 

‘To state such a rule of conduct in plain language is 
in itself sufficient to show its wretched perversity. 

But, as “Gordon of Duncairn” is abundantly 
seasoned with so-called ‘‘ religious” writing, and 
abounds in the language of the conventicle, 

strangely alternating with that of the fashionable 
world, and as the hollow-heartedness of the moral 
is concealed by a vast show of self-sacrifice, it is 
not unlikely that a great many readers will be 
deceived. It is wonderful how, in the gravest 
-questions of right and wrong, most people can be 
misled by external prmenes. from which they 
could easily divest the truth, if the truth were 
what they sought. You have nothing to do but to 
wrap any hard nutmeg of a doctrine in the pun- 
gent, aromatic mace of Spurgeonite phraseology, 

and society will take the hardness to its heart as 

if it were a thing of flesh-and-blood. 

At one time, touched with a brief ‘‘ visiting of 
remorse,” the pious Minnie thinks she will write 
to Archie, and tell him of her affection ; but the 
little well-spring of tenderness is soon iced-over 
again. ‘‘ What was she about todo? Where was 
the firmness which had enabled her to put the 
temptation aside? Where was the principle 
which led her to make the sacrifice? . . . . 
Had she indeed put away their earthly happi- 
ness in mere pique, and was she now going to 
renounce all for the sake of a few years of 
the uncertain happiness of this world?” So 
thinking the virtuous Minnie goes to church, and 
is not again troubled with a similar weakness. 

In the course of the story, however, it comes 
out that Minnie the orphan is the long-lost sister 
of the millionaire, Sir Leslie Grey Gordon, Bart., 
of Duncairn, &c.; and, that fact being clearly 
established, marriage with poor disconsolate 
Archie becomes no longer inconsistent with piety. 
So the lovers are blest, and the missionary 
societies no doubt receive a large addition to their 
revenue. In the meanwhile, Sir Leslie has had 
is trials, and has been converted to the Pardiggle 
faction by the grace of the same. 
“hooked” by an adventuress—one Miss Osborne, 
‘an Amazonian horsewoman and devotee of fashion, 


his title and his wealth. He, on the other hand, 
heartily dislikes her ; but is entangled, and feels 
himself bound in honour to make her the lady of 
Duneairn. However, he had previously given 
away his heart to the gay, simple, and wayward 
Lily Greme, sister of Archie, and foster-sister of 
Minnie. Miss Osborne makes mischief between 
them (this is before the proposal to herself) ; 
manages to induce Sir Leslie to believe that Lily 
is a heartless coquette ; and so gains the day. The 
traduced girl becomes dangerously ill, and, on re- 


He has been | 





| breaks the heart of Ellen. 
who does not care astraw for him ; but who adores | 





covering, rivals her foster-sister in. her powers of 
extempore preaching on any and every occasion. 
The rich baronet becomes a sort of amiable Timon, 
misanthropical, but much given to improving the 
physical and moral condition of his poor tenants ; 
and marrying the Amazon of Rotten Row, is by 
her led a very distasteful life. But in time the 
lady dies (highly penitent, of course), to the great 
satisfaction of all parties; Sir Leslie, after a 
decent interval, marries Lily ; virtue is rewarded, 
and the tale ends with a tableau of domestic 
happiness. 

Of the moral of this narrative, we have already 
spoken ; of the narrative itself, we can only say 
that it is a recombination of the stock circulating- 
library incidents ; of the writing, we can speak in 
no higher terms. The fact of there being two heroes 
and two heroines, whose sorrows are much of the 
same kind, is a defect in art; and the develop- 
ments of character are neither strongly defined nor 
healthy. The two heroines are always either ser- 
monising or going into spasms of anguish. Not 
even the Emilies and Ellenas of Mrs. Radcliffe sur- 
pass Minnie and Lily in their tear-producing power. 
The comic or conversational parts of the story 
are like the dialogues in second-rate comedies of 
fashionable life. Banquets and pleasure parties 
in grand country houses are described with weari- 
some frequency, and are not relieved by any pic- 
turesqueness of fancy, or lively sallies of wit. 
There is a little too much of the slang of high 
circles, and a general want of action and move- 
ment. Added to these radical errors is the addi- 
tional blemish of incorrect and clumsy writing, 
such as ‘‘dependence towards” a thing, and the 
extraordinary phrase, ‘gathering together the 
fibres of her heart.” It is painful to be obliged 
utterly to condemn the labour of months ; but we 
cannot recommend ‘‘ Gordon of Duncairn” on any 
ground whatever. 


The Secret of a Life. By M. M. Bell, Author of 
“*Deeds, not Words,” ‘‘ Eda Morton,” &c. 
(Routledge & Co.) 

Recollections of a Maiden Aunt. 
Otley.) 

THE first of these stories (an original work, form- 

ing one of Messrs. Routledge’s Two Shilling Series) 

is a tale of disappointed love, of romantic attach- 
ments, of mingled sentimentalism and drawing- 
room prattle, reminding us of the novels which 
were ‘‘the rage” some thirty years ago, when the 
late Mr. Colburn was the king of the circulating 
library. The heroine is the same charming, 
romantic, self-sacrificing, religious, over-sen- 
sitive being, a little damp with tears, but 
highly desirable as a partner at a ball; the 
hero is one of that numerous band of inter- 
esting young military officers with picturesque 
names (if the expression may be allowed), 
surprising accomplishments of mind and body, 
every virtue under the sun, and yet some unfor- 
tunate failing, which ruins all. In this particular 
instance, the failing of the fascinating, melancholy- 
eyed, poetic-natured hero, Reginald Stanhope, 
senior lieutenant of H.M.’s 20th Dragoons, is a 
want of self-control which has led him into an 
engagement with a lady for whom he has no strong 
affection. After this engagement he meets with 
an old childish playmate of his, Ellen Egerton ; 
and the brotherly and sisterly feeling with which 
at first they regard one another soon changes (as 
in novels it always does and always will do) into a 


(Saunders & 





more tender affection. But the other lady cannot 
be deserted ; so Reginald marries her, and almost 
However, he quite 
breaks his own ; for, after separation from his wife, 
he becomes a clergyman of great piety and 
eloquence, and dies early, worn out by grief and | 
remorse, but forgiven by Ellen, who has become a | 
fast friend of the wife. Such is the chief course 
of the story ; but there are a good many under- 
currents. Multitudes of characters crowd the 
page, though they do not add much vitality to the 
narrative, for they possess so little individual 
truth, that we find the utmost difficulty in 
distinguishing one from another in the hustle of 
names. The authoress (a female hand is visible | 











in every line) appears also to be smitten 
with a love of genealogies, and seems to 
have studied the spirit of Burke’s ‘ Peerage” to 
rather more purpose than is desirable in a novel. 
writer. At page 32, we found ourselves in 
hopeless tangle of family connections, and suffered 
our minds to drift with the waves. The com. 
mencement of the work, indeed, is singularly un. 
fortunate. There is nothing approaching an 
incident till p. 52 (each page, by the way, contains 
at least double as much as a page of the old 
three-volume novel) ; and then the incident is 
nothing more than the well-worn circumstance of 
the heroine being thrown from her horse, and re. 
covered from a fainting fit by the attentions of 
the gentleman she admires. All up to that point 
is talk, talk, talk, and that of the vaguest and 

oorest kind. Nor does the story ever move 

riskly. It droops with the languor of a lachry. 
mose sentimentalism, and of a weak, obvious 
morality. The characters are insufferable bores, 
much given to weeping and to making quotations 
from the poets—a practice which the authoress 
herself follows. Reginald Stanhope distils pas. 
sages from L. E. L, in a ball-room. A young lady 
of four-and-twenty speaks mournfully of a time 
when she ‘‘ was young, and hopeful, and happy.” 
And so we go round this pale circle of blighted 
beings. The novel will Fg attractions for a 
large number of young ladies, fresh from boarding 
school, but it is not likely to be received with 
favour in any less romantic circle. If the 
authoress would abandon the besetting insinceri- 
ties of ordinary novel-writing, and endeavour to 
describe with simple earnestness the emotions of 
her own nature, her industry might in future 
achieve a better result. At present, we can only 
recognise in her a knowledge of ‘‘society,” as dis- 
tinguished from a knowledge of character or of 
the human heart. 

We cannot speak more highly ofthe ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Maiden Aunt.” The story professes to 
give the life experiences of an old lady who has 
gone through a good deal of sorrow, but whose 
age is blest with the sunshine of a cheerful 
serenity. ‘The writer in this case also is evidently 
one of the gentler sex, and the book, after having 
given pleasure to the family circle in manuscript, 
is now printed at the solicitation of a sister more 
affectionate than judicious. The style is poor, 
and not always grammatically correct ; the narra- 
tive a mere string of uninteresting reminis- 
cences; and the whole work so destitute of any 
features for criticism that we can only express our 
regret that the authoress was advised to give her 
production to the public. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Sabbaths of the Lord, being Sabbath Medita- 
tions on the Pentateuch and Haphtorahs. By M. 
H. Bresslau, Professor of Hebrew. (Printed for 
the Author, 18, Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields.) 
We cannot but respect the motive which has 
prompted a devout and learned Hebrew to publish 
this work. ‘‘ The want of domestic Sabbath read- 
ing,” he says, ‘‘such as is calculated to instruct 
and to edify, has been long and strongly felt in the 
Jewish community.” And he adds— 

“In the house of divine worship, the law of God is read 
in the original and sacred tongue, according to ancient 
custom; but many, alas, are not conversant with the 
Hebrew language. It is recited, but not propounded. 
In some synagogues pulpit instruction is exceedingly 
scarce, whilst, in others, the pulpit is entirely mute; 
not to mention that circumstances may occasionally pre- 
clude attendance at the house of God. But even the regu- 
lar attendant feels anxious to devote some part of the 
sacred day to earnest reflection; and after six days of 
worldly labour and anxiety, longs for the Day of Rest, 
when he may in calmness and repose think of higher, 
nobler, and more lasting objects,—he also stands in need 
of such —— during the remainder of the day as 
will tend to his mental refreshment, and consecrate 1t ® 
‘Day of the Lord.’” 

Effectually to meet this laudable demand, Mr. 
Bresslau has published these Meditations on the 
portions of the Pentateuch recited on each Sab- 
bath, as well as on the Haphtorahs, or prophetic 
lessons bearing on those portions of the Penta- 
teuch. We have no doubt that this book supplies 
a religious want among the Jews, and that 
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its publication implies a growing increase. of 
spirituality among the community analogous, in 
some degree, to that which we see increasing 
among most of the Christian sects. Indeed, there 
are passages in the work which abundantly con- 
firm the opinion which is entertained in many 
quarters, that a great religious revival is making 
silent but sure progress among the Hebrews. 
Each ‘‘ Meditation” is concluded with a short but 
comprehensive prayer, embodying the principal 
points of the lessons taught by Moses and the 
Prophets. These prayer® express the noblest 
aspirations in the sublimest language. But Mr. 
Bresslan—and here, perhaps, some of his Christian 
readers will differ with him—while making the 
lessons of Moses and the Prophets the basis of his 
Meditations, has not hesitated to take rather 
numerous excursions into the wide domain of 
Jewish traditional literature. He has inserted 
many of the parables and allegories of the Midra- 
shin, and a few Talmudical legends also appear 
inthe text. Whatever impressions this circum- 
stance may create among Christian readers, it 
js certain that the whole are subordinated to the 
grand purpose of illustrating the Divine Word ; 
and the result is that the fear and reverence of 
God are inculeated upon the Jewish community 
as they were of old by Moses and the Prophets. 


The Poetical Works of the late Richard Furness. — 


By G. Calvert Holland, M.D. (Partridge & Co.) 
These are the works of a Derbyshire poet who 
acquired a wide local fame, but less than his 
genius deserved. He belonged to the same dis- 
trict of country which produced James Mont- 
gomery, Miss Seward, and Ebenezer Elliott. 
The Rag-bag, a quaint poem in three cantos, con- 
tains passages which cannot fail to remind the 
reader of Crabbe, while some resemble the com- 
positions of the authors we have just named. 
The principal defect in them is their strictly local 
application. Had Richard Furness, who possessed 
all the requisites, launched into more general sub- 


jects, there is little doubt his brilliant imagina- | 


tion and vigorous expression would have secured 
for his works a national audience. As it is, we 
fear that with a few exceptions they must remain 


inan obscurity which they certainly do not deserve. | 
For five-and-thirty years he was a schoolmaster at | 


Dore, a small straggling village five miles from 
Sheffield, bordering on the high moors. Here his 


requisition. He has himself described them : 
“T, Richard Furness, schoolmaster, Dore, 

Keep parish books and pay the poor; 

Draw plans for buildings, and indite 

Letters for those who cannot write ; 

Make wills, and recommend a proctor, 

Cure wounds, let blood with any doctor; 

Draw teeth, sing psalms, the hautboy play 

At chapel on each holy-day ; 

Paint signboards, cart names at command, 

Survey and plot estates of land ; 

Collect at. Easter one in ten— 

And on the Sunday say Amen!” 
Furness, from this account of himself, was the type 
of a class now gradually disappearing before the 
advancing progress of education ; but these lines 
epitomise his character as described by his ad- 
miring biographer. He was respected wherever 
that character was known, and it is satisfactory 
to find that his indefatigable industry enabled him 
to accumulate a competence which cheered his 
latter days, 

The Struggles of a Village Lad. (William 
Tweedie.) ‘*There is nothing like Trying.” 
Such is the motto; and as may be expected, all 
ends well. The ‘ Village Lad,” from almost 
the humblest station in life, struggled onwards 
from one point to another, until he became the 
rector of his native parish. His success was the 
result of integrity and uprightness, and these are 
the lessons inculeated throughout a very lively 
and pleasing narrative. 

Self-Formation. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
Third Edition. (Judd & Glass.) In twelve 
chapters addressed to ‘Young Thinkers,” Mr. 
Hood teaches youth how to form their characters 
m such a way as to secure the respect of their 
fellow beings while they are in the flesh, and to 
‘ay up treasures hereafter when the mortal coil 


shall be shuffled off. His lessons are earnest, and 
his instructions profitable. They are conveyed in 
familiar style, with illustrations drawn in most 
cases from living examples. The fact of the book 
having attained a third edition adds another to 
the many confirmations of the statement made by 
Lord Brougham at Liverpool last week, that there 
is an extensive demand for healthy literature. 
Having gone through the work with care, we can 
only say that its perusal was refreshing, and that 
we are quite sure it eminently deserves the wide 
popularity it seems to have attained. , 

Homer's Iliad, according to the Ordinary Text. 
Books 4, 5, and 6. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
A new edition, by Benjamin Davies, LL.D. (W. 
Tegg & Co.) Dr. Anthon’s classical labours have 
long had an established value both in this country 
and in America, and they still commend them- 
selves to those who are engaged in education by 


the assistance they afford ‘n the acquisition of | 


sound learning. While easing the path of the 


student by enabling him to overcome temporary | 


obstacles, they abundantly exercise his reasoning 
faculties, so that he is enabled to appreciate the 
importance of every step that he advances. The 
present edition of the ‘‘ Iliad” reflects much credit 
upon the care with which Dr. Davies has revised 
it, particularly the Notes and the Glossary. 

Bell Martin. An American Story of Real Life. 
By T. S. Arthur. (Hodson & Son.) We are pre- 
pared, from our knowledge of some phases of 
American life, to believe that the main incidents 
of this story are founded on real occurrences. 


But in aiming at dramatic effect the writer | 


exaggerates, and his exaggerations produce pain 
and repulsion. We can therefore only give a 
qualified approval of the work. There is, how- 


delight in strong situations, in violent cata- 
strophes, and in the dark side of human nature. 
To such ‘‘ Bell Martin” will be acceptable. 


Youthful Echoes. By A. S. W. 
Co.) From a modest dedication to his employer 


has been occupied at a city desk for eight years ; 


and we further learn, from an incidental note, | » 12s. 
| Williamson (J. V.), Fallen Heroes of the Indian War, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
that Mr. Alderman Copeland was the means G. H.), Han 6d.” 


of placing him in Christ's Hospital. The senti- 


ments which he imbibed in that institution are | 
d D ! , | now bearing fruit; and though in a subordinate | 
occupations were indeed various, and in constant | 


position, he appears to be contented in it, 


| beguiling his leisure hours by cultivating the 


Muses. Like many others he finds literature a 


| relief and an enjoyment after the agitation and 
| excitement of the sale-room. 
that in most of his compositions there is a graceful | 


We can only add 


ease, combined with natural vivacity and a high 


; moral tone. 
The following have been received : ‘‘The Cul- | 
| tivation of Cotton in Texas ;”’ a lecture delivered 
| at Manchester by J. de Cordova, published by 
King & Co., Queen Street ; ‘‘ Clerical Oaths and 


their Equivalents, a hindrance to Unity,” by 
the Rev. Robert Matthew Milne, published by 
Partridge & Co. ; ‘‘Government in its relations 
with Education and Christianity in India,” by 
the Rev. G. P. Badger, Chaplain in the Diocese 
of Bombay, published by Smith, Elder & Co. ; 
“‘The Ancient and Modern Races of Oxen in 
Ireland,” by W. R. Wilde, of the Royal Irish 
Academy, extracted from the proceedings of that 
Body ; ‘‘ A Report on the Sanitary Condition of 
the Army, particularly during the late War with 
Russia.” By a Non-Commissioner; ‘‘ Journal of 
the Institute of Actuaries, No. 32,” C. & E. 
Layton; ‘‘ Literature and the Literary Cha- 
racter.” A lecture delivered before the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Sheffield, by the Rev. 
A. Gatty, published by Bell & Daldy. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Agnes Brown. By the Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,’’ 16mo. ls. 6d. 
Budger (G, P.), Government in Relation to Education and Christi- 
anity in India, 8vo. 1s. 
Baron Munchausen’s Travels and Adventures in Russia, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
Bessie and Jessie’s First Book, new ed. royal 8vo. 2s, 6d. and 3s, 6d, 
Blair’s Grave, Illustrated, 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Bodichon (Dr.), pagiees as a Winter Residence for the English, 
12mo. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
iF Tilustrations of Geologic Scenery of Purbeck, ls. 
J.), Guide to Poole and Bournemouth, 1s. 6d. 
Buckland (Dr.), Geology and Mineralogy, new ed. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s, 


| Grinrod’s Bacchus, ‘0. 28. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


| Moliére’s Misanthrope, 


| Neligan (J. 
| _ 8vo. 5 
| Newton (I.) 


(Wertheim & | 28 


a bettas Greek and Latin Texts, Euripides, by Paley, Vol. 1, 18mo.. 

Cameron (A.), Book for Sunday Reading, 12mo. 1s. 

rica ree Book of English History, 16mo. plain 5s. ; coloured, 
Ss. 


Checkmate, a Tale, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Christmas Tree for 1859, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Collingwood (C.), Nature and Tendency of Botanical Study, Svo. 1s. 
Comforter Ne by the Author of“ God is Love,” 12mo. 5s. 
Coxe ‘R. C.), Two Sermons on Cathedral Worship, 8vo. 1s. 
vis (J. K.) Illustrations of Difficult hag mae 68. 6d. 
h (E. M.) Voice of many Waters, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in ae 8yvo. ls. 
le University Calendar, . 18. 
Farrar (P. W.), Erie ; or, Little by Little, post 8vo. 6s. 64. 
Favorite ish Poems of the two last Centuries, royal 8vo. 21s. 
Fellow Travellers, or the Experience of Life, 3 vols. post:8vo. 31s. 6d.. 
Fifty-two Sunday Readings, new ed. 12mo. 7s. 
(Mrs:), Parables from Nature, lst series. 
ham (@. L.), English Synonymes, 6th ed. I 


. Gtr ed. 16mo. Is. 62. 
2m0. 6s. 


Gubbins’s S), Mutinies in Sgr ae 8yo. lis. 

Gulliver's Travels to Lilliput, with Life of Swift, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Harris (J. RH Lands’ End and other Poems, 12mo. 4s. 

Hawker (K.), Poor Man’s Morning and Evening Portion, Syo. 3s. 64. 
each. 

Hero (A.), Philip's Book, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Homer’s Tliad, ks 4, 5, and 6, by Anthon, 12mo. 4s. 

Horace, by Y 2, 12mo. 38 6d. 


onge, Part k 
James (G. P. B), The Gipsy, new ed. 12mo. 2s. 
oe Domestic Management of Children, 12mo. redueed to» 


Jordan (F), Introduction to Clinical Surgery, 12mo. 5s. 
Kitto (2°), Geography and Natural History of Palestine; post Svo. 
2s. 6d. 


Local Government Act, a Popular Version, 8vo. ls. 
Lola Montes’ Arts of Beauty, 12mo. 1s, 
Luard (H.) Remarks on Proposed New Statutes at Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. 
McCausland (D.), Sermons in Stones, 5th ed. 12mo. 4s. 
Markham (T. EL.), Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act, 12mo. 2s. 
Metropolis of the Water Cure, 12mo. reduced to 1s. 6d. 
Milne (R.), Clerical Baths and their Equivalents, Syo. 1s. 
Milton (J.), L’Allegro, post 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
Ministering Children, by M. A. Charlesworth, new ed. 12mo. 5s. 
pe, by Surreime, 18mo. Is. and 1s. 6d. 
Mylne (G. W.), Plain Words for the Sick and Aged, 2nd series, 12mo. 2s. 
Neale (J. M DP Liturgy of St. Clement, 12mo. 1s. i 
oe M.), Medicines, their Uses and Administration, new ed. 
Life of, by Brewster, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6s. 
Nunnerley (T.), On the Organs of Vision, 8vo. 15s. ° 
Ogilvie (G.), The Master Builder's Plan, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
), Earnest Communicant, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 
f), Principles of English Reformation, 2nd ed. Svo. 1s. 

ark’s vels in Interior of Africa, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

ae es translated by Davies and Vaughan, 2nd ed. 8vo. 
Is. Gd. 


Potter (E.), Reform in 1859, 8vo. 1s. 

Practical Hints on Church Floral Decoration, 16mo. 3s. 6d. and 5. 
Preston (M. M.), Lectures on Book of Jonah, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Profitable Reading for all Christians, 12mo. 1s. 


: | Rainey (G.), ) i s 
ever, & numerous class of readers who take | scnngf ¢&),Mode of Formation of Shells, 


| Sham, a Novel, a Friswell, 12m 


8vo. 48. 6d. 
School Songs, edited by Rev. 'T.'Thring and Herr Riccius, folio 7s. 6d. 


10. 28. 
Shute (H.), Silent Progress of the Worth of God, 8yo. 1s. 


| Skey (J.), Operative Surgery, 2nd ed. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Stewart (Miss), Hermione of the Fatalist, 12vo. 2s. 


and other Poems, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
‘oetry, 18mo. 6d. 
Scripture Portions and Prayers for Invalids, 8vo. 


> <4 | Toynbee (J.), The Deaf and Dumb, their Condition, &c. 8vo. 1s. 
we learn that the young author of these ‘‘Echoes” , ; 


— (> Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations, new 12mo. 5s. 
and 7s, 6d. 

pe (H.), Castle of Otranto, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Williams (T.), Fiji and the Fijians, 2 Vols. post 8vo. 


Young (G. H.), Homeopathy, What it is, 8vo. 6d. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.]— PorutarR PERIODICALS AT FREE. 


| TrapE Prices.—Art-Journal, 2s. 1d.; Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine, 2s. ld.; Routledge’s Shakspeare, 10d.; Virginians, 


| 10d.; Davenport Dunn, 10d.; Quarterly Review, 5s. ; 


Edinburgh Review, 5s.; Knight’s England, 10d.; Na- 
tional Magazine, 10d.; Gordian Knot, 10d. The rate of 
Postage is 2d. for each half-pound. 2d. Discount in the Is 


| off all other Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, 


&c. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely 
the same as if the full price were paid._S. & T. GriBerr,, 
4, Copthall Buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C, 
Copy the Address. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


SciENCE is daily adding to its victories. The 
latest instance, however, does not exactly repre- 
sent a conquest over vulgar matter, or over ordi- 
nary nature, but over something which is frequently 
found much more difficult to subdue. It is over 
the British Government in one of its most obsti- 
nate departments. The Treasury has been stormed 
and taken. It will be remembered (LiTERARY 


| GAZETTE, page 347) that the Government, from 


economical considerations, directed the Registrar- 
General to discontinue the gratuitous issue of his 
Quarterly Reports to the gentlemen who contri- 
buted observations on Meteorology, ; and that, 
thereupon, the observers, about fifty in number, in 
appealing against this decision intimated pretty 
plainly that as there was reciprocity in the case, if 
the reports were withdrawn, they would discon- 


' tinue transmitting the observations. The Govern- 


ment for a considerable time maintained a firm 
front. Major Graham admitted that the loss of the: 
observations would be a national loss, but he 
drily hinted that the observers were somewhat 
shabby in asking to be relieved ‘* from this outlay 
of which they complain—Is. 4d. spread over @ 
whole twelvemonth.” The contest was still raging, 
and the observers would infallibly have entailed 
upon the nation the loss deprecated by the 
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Registrar-General, when somewhat unexpectedly 
the following late and not over-graceful submission 
was received : 

; General Register Office, Somerset House, 

Sir, 9th October, 1858. 

_ I will thank you to inform the gentlemen who con- 
tribute their observations on Meteorology to be published 
in A Quarterly Reports, that the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, upon reconsideration of the 
case, have permitted me again to have the pleasure of 
transmitting gratuitously to the Observers my Quarterly 
Reports, in which I have for several years recorded the 
results of their investigations. 

Perhaps all the Observers may not be aware how 
necessary it has been for Her Majesty’s Government to 
check the gratuitous circulation of documents printed at 
the expense of the public—the expense so incurred having 
in some late instances been prodigious. 

_For example, the Report and Evidence of the Commis- 
sion of Ingniry into Endowed Schools in Ireland—a 
subject of no very peculiar interest to the inhabitants of 
England and Wales and Scotland—the number of copies 
gratuitously distributed was 2500; the weight of paper, 
34 tons; the cost to the public 52011. 2s. 2d. It appears to 
me that some stringent measure was called for to check 


such an abuse. But it has also always appeared to me 


that an exception might have. been made with respect to 
the trifling matter of circulating amongst the Meteoro- 
logical Observers four times in each year my Reports 
costing only a few pence. I am happy to find that the 
Lords of the Treasury now entertain the same opinion, 
T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your faithful Servant, 

Grorce Granam, Registrar-General. 

Dr. Barker, M.D., Bedford. 

And so the battle has been won, and science 
has achieved another triumph. 

It may be convenient to some of our readers to 
be reminded that the National and Vernon Gal- 
leries will be reopened on Monday the 25th, and 
that in future the public days will be Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays; the 
students’ days being Thursdays and Fridays, 
instead of Fridays and Saturdays as heretofore. 

We may also note that the trustees of Dulwich 
Gallery, following the example of the authorities 
at South Kensington, have set apart two days in 
the week (Thursday and Friday) as students’ 
days, but on which the public are also admitted 
on payment of a fee of sixpence. Those who may 
prefer to look on pictures unelbowed by a crowd 
will perhaps choose those days for a visit to 
Dulwich, else we are sorry to see the exclusive or 
the fee system introduced where it did not pre- 
viously exist. 

On the other hand we rejoice to be able to an- 
nounce that preparations are in progress for putting 
an end to the exclusiveness so long complained of in 
another Art-collection. In the British Museum 
is one of the noblest collections of engravings and 
drawings in Europe, and additions are constantly 
being made to it of choice and rare prints. But 
hitherto its treasures have only been open to 
inspection by those who obtain admission to the 
Print Room ‘‘for purposes of study,” or who are 
known to the authorities. In the French 
Museum classified selections of etchings and en- 
gravings have long been periodically exhibited in 
glazed frames; the Raffaelle drawings belonging 
to the University of Oxford have for years been 
shown under glass to the public in the Taylor 
Gallery ; but despite of all appeals and protests 
the trustees of the British Museum have, up to 
the present time, persisted in keeping the drawings 
and engravings entrusted to their control—but 
purchased at a liberal outlay of public money— 
shut up from vulgar eyes in the sanctuary of the 
Print Room. For the last two or three years 
their plea for retaining the exclusive system has 
been want of room. That plea is now somehow 
got rid of. Glazed screens have been prepared, 
and selections of the finest prints are, as we under- 
stand, to be shown in succession. This matter 
cannot be in better hands than those of the 
present intelligent head of the department, who 
is known to have long desired to exhibit the 
treasures placed under his charge. We trust no 
unnecessary delay will take place in completing 
the arrangements. 

The Sixth Annual Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings, the contri- 
butions of British artists, will be opened for 

tivate view this day at the French Gallery, 120, 

all Mall. 

Mr. Geo. Scharf delivered last week at Birming- 

the first of seven lectures on the Great 


Luminaries of Art. Commencing with Giotto as 
the first of the great luminaries, the lecturer filled 
in the background of his picture with sketches 
of Cimabue and other more or less eminent con- 
temporaries of Giotto, his predecessors. and fol- 
lowers, described the peculiarities of early Art, 
and explained the principal mediums, tempera 
and fresco, in which the early painters chiefly 
worked. Mr. Scharf appears from the local 
journals to have succeeded in thoroughly interest- 
ing his hearers ; and the lecture is described as a 
very excellent one—a description the accuracy 
of which those who have heard Mr. Scharf lecture 
will hardly question. 

Whilst upon lectures we may announce the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Mackay as a lecturer at Brighton. 
‘*We are glad,” says the Guardian, ‘‘to see at 
Brighton, in his bodily shape, Charles Mackay, the 
lyrist, to whom we owe many of the most popular 
patriotic, and spirit-stirring songs of the generation 
to which we i Weare glad to see him whose 
strain of cheering and graceful poetry has so often 
delighted us, who sang ‘The Death of Pan,’ who 
told us of ‘The Invasion of the Norsemen,’ and 
carried us back to the heroic age by that fine 
ballad, ‘The Sea-King’s Burial’ —him from 
whom we have learned more deeply to reflect upon 
the claims of benevolence and justice, and whose 
one — seems to be, to lessen the evil and 
increase the good.” 

Mr. Bentley announces a new work on the 
‘History of British Journalism,” which is to 
embrace the wide period between the foundation 
of the newspaper press in England and the repeal 
of the Stamp Act in 1855. Sketches are also 
promised of press celebrities. The materials for 
such a work are ample; and if they are ade- 
quately dealt with, as we doubt not they will be 
by Mr. Andrews, the result cannot fail to be a 
welcome addition to literary history. 

A beautiful marble sarcophagus, from Sidon, 
secured for the British Museum, is announced to 
be on board the steam gunboat Wanderer, which 
has either arrived, or is shortly expected to arrive, 
at Woolwich. 








OUR STATE PAPER OFFICE. 
peices 

Kine James 1st had been but a few weeks 
on the English throne when Sir Walter Ralegh 
began to feel the vicissitudes of fortune, and to 
anticipate what treatment he might expect from 
Queen Elizabeth’s successor. Sir Robert Cecil 
had already taken care to justify himself for all 
past events in which he had borne a part dis- 
pleasing to King James. Supported by the 
powerfu! interest of Sir George Hume, afterwards 
Earl of Dunbar, whose influence over the King 
was considerable, James was induced to pardon 
in Cecil whatever participation he had in the 
death of the Earl of Essex, a crime which, as 
touching Ralegh, he never forgave. 

No sooner was Ralegh arrested on a charge of 
treason, than he experienced the weight of his 
Sovereign’s displeasure ; his appointments, one 
by one, were stript from him; his estates and 
property were confiscated ; and the offices and 
favours bestowed upon him by the late Queen 
were taken from him, and given to others. 

On the 13th of July, 1603, a few days after his 
commitment, the King conferred upon Sir John 
Peyton, Lieutenant of the Tower, the office of 
Captain of Jersey, ‘‘ forfeited by the grievous 
treason intended against us ;” and appointed Sir 
George Harvy to the charge of the Tower. King 
James’s letter to Sir John Peyton is as follows : 


King James 1st. to Sir John Peyton. 
30 July, 1603. 

Trusty and Welbeloved, &c.—Forasmuch as we have 
thought good to ease you of that charge w** you have of 
Lieut. of our Tower, wherein you have behaved yor self 
wh great care and fidellitie both to the Queene or syster 
deceased and tous. We have appointed some of ot Coun- 
cell to receave the same at yor handes and to delyver it 
over to oF trusty and welbeloved St George Harvy Knight, 
whose service we meane to use therein. And for that 
thorough the grievous treason intended against us by St 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 


his office of Captain of of Isle of Jersay, w* being a place 
of importance requireth to be speedely supplyed wt 
meet person to looke to the Government therof. We haya 
made choice of you to supply that place, and therfore dog 
require you yimiediatly after the delyveriup of yor charge 
of the Tower to put yor self in order to goe thither wrh al) 
convenyent speed. 


On 11th August a grant passed to Sir John Peyton 
of the command of the Isle of Jersey on surrender 
by Sir Walter Ralegh. 

It will be remembered that it was about this 
time Ralegh is said to have made an attempt to 
stab himself while in the Tower. Whatever may 
have been the reasons which led him to do so, it 
is certain that he inflicted a wound upon himself, 
The evidence is too conclusive to admit of a doubt 
upon this point ; but whether, neglected and for. 
saken by his friends, he did so in a fit of despair 
at his sudden reverses of fortune, we cannot 
affirm ; our papers are silent in that respect ; Sir 
John Peyton only informs us, in a letter to Cecil 
of the 30th of July, 1603, that ‘‘S* Walter Raw- 
leigh his hurte wylbe (win these two dayes) 
perfectly whoole.” 

As his trial drew near, efforts were imade to 
collect proofs of charges brought against him, 
On the 8rd of August, Sir William Waad, who 
became Lieutenant of the Tower in September, 
1605, and seems to have acted as Deputy at this 
period, sends to Cecil the declaration of Sir 
Walter Ralegh and Lord Grey: ‘‘Sir Walter 
Ralegh was ordinarely thrise a weeke w'h the 

Lord Cobham ; what theis conferences were none 
but themselves doe knowe.” Lord Cobham was 
also examined again and again: on the 13th 
of August, with reference to his advising Lord 
Grey to marry Lady Arabella Stuart, and 
to his dealings with Ralegh, Count dArem- 
berg, La Fontaine, Watson, Markham, &c. We 
have subjoined those of his answers which par- 
ticularly relate to Ralegh : 


Being asked what wordes St Walter Rawley used unto 
him, upon the aprehencon of Copeley, to w* he answereth, 
that S* Walter Rawley wrote unto him, from the Court, of 
the Creacén of Barrons, and of the aprehencdn of Copeley 
by the sheriff of Sussex, but to his rememberance never 
spake those wordes to him, w*' as is affirmed unto him 
S* Walter Rawleigh dothe confesse he spake. 

* * * * 

Being asked whether he did not acquaint S* [Walter 
Ralegh] w' his purpose, to deale wt the Counte of 
A [remberg, as to the] monie to be bestowed for the 
furthering of the p[eace] * * * he saith, he tould 8: 
Walter, if the Counte of [Aremberg] did come, he would 
deale with him, for monie to be * * * the procuring 
the peace, and this was spoken by way ofdis * * * 

Being asked whether, after the coming over hether of 
the Counte of Aremberg, he hathe not made offer to S« 
Walter Rawley of a some of monie to further the peace; 
to w** his L. answered, that sithence the coming of Arem- 
berge he did make offer to St Walter Rawley of a somme 
of mony to further the peace, and the somme was £2000, 
wh should be of the monie he should receave from the 
Counte of Aremberg. 

Being asked whether he hathe had speech w'® anie of 
the frenche instrumentes for monie, he answereth noe, 
but saithe that La: Fountaine, discoursing w* this 
examinante of the discontentmentes of the state, being 
sorry for it, and hopeing it would not continue longe, 
he did perswade my Lo: bothe at that time and other 
times to goe to the Court; all this he delivering to 
S* Walter Rawley, thereupon St W.Rawley told him that 
he had bin wt the Marques Rhony. and commended him 
to be a very wise man, whereunto this examinate said, 
yet he was a Frencheman, and would be glad to catche at 
anie thing. 

~ 


* * * * 

Being demaunded whether he did not tell a freinde of 
his that S* Walter Rawley would betray him, he answereth 
he ment himself by the word freinde; and to the second 
question to whome he said St Walter Rawley would 
deliver or send him to the Kinge if he had come into 
Jersey, he saithe he used those wordes to his brother as 
he thinketh. 

His L. further dothe declare, that being lodged in the 


| lodgeing of the Lieutennant, he sawe yong 8' John Peyton 


talkeing w*‘* St Walter Rawley out of his windowe, and 
thereupon, when the s¢ S* John came to visit him twoe or 
three howers after he told him, I sawe yo" w St Walter 


Walter Raleigh Knight and others, he hath forfaited to us | Rawleigh, God forgive him, he hathe accused mee, but 1 
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cannot accuse him, then S* John answered he dothe say 
the like of yo" that yo" have accused him, but he cannot 
accuseyo". Being demaunded whether he did not acquaint 
g Walter Rawleigh w* the discontentments of the L. 
Gray, he answereth that he spake to him of his L. discon- 
tentment but not out of anie practise. 
Vera Copia, Ex™. 
W. Waap. 


On the 23rd, William Watson is examined as | 


to his expressions of the ‘‘ Bye and the Main.” 
He says: 

“The Bye referred to his plot, the Main to that of Lord 
Cobham and Sir Walter Ralegh, which was to destroy 
the King and all his cubs.” 


On the following day Sir William Wade writes 
to Cecil from the Tower : 

By my L. Henry Howard I was bold to troble yt L. wt 
the short collections of these last labors, w** have gretly 
intangled St Walter Rawley or rather disclosed him owt of 
his covert, and also discovered that depthe of malice in 
my L, Cobham’s purposes as tome seeme verry strange. 


Again, on the 27th, writing from Hampstead, he | 


says : 


' Keymis, servant to S* Walter Raleygh, sent this | 


declaration [unfortunately missing] ready written of his 
own hand to Mr. Lieutenant my self being then wtt him 
atthe Towar, after my L. Henry Howard was gon from 
thence, wherby your L. may perceave, how after so 
obstinate a resolution of sylence, he beginnethe at the 

, lenghthe to speak, and I doubt not having now opened the 
hatche of his closet, he wilbe lesse reserved and more 
willing to utter that is behind. 


Wade adds [on 2nd Sept.] : 

Kemis confessethe now as much as by any other is 
avouched, but as y* L. may perceave, indevorethe styll to 
transfer all from his Mr unto him self. 

A melancholy interest is attached to the history 
of Captain Lawrence Keymis, the servant of 
Ralegh, above alluded to. He had been an officer 


ander Sir Walter in his voyage to Guiana, and he | 


subsequently commanded a separate expedition to 
the same quarter of the world. Ralegh also 
intrusted a considerable command to him in his 
last unfortunate voyage in 1617. On that occasion 
Captain Keymis was directed to explore the 
country, and to sail up the Orinoco towards the 
Mine from which Sir Walter had undertaken to 
enrich King James ; but he failed in the expedition, 
and was compelled to retreat, after an obstinate 
encounter, in which the son of Sir Walter Ralegh 
unhappily lost his life. On hearing the result, 
Ralegh informed Keymis that he had undone him, 
and had ruined his credit with the King past 
recovery. Keymis wrote a letter, in defence of 
his conduct, which Sir Walter, however, declined 
toapprove. This refusal had such an effect upon 
the Captain’s mind, that he retired immediately 
after to his own cabin, where he put an end to his 
existence, 


We see from the next letter that there were not 


wanting those, ready to give evidence against | 
aes Of the importance of the information | 

Mercury Patten held unfit to communicate | 
by letter, we have no means of judging, but the | 


whie 


wily allusion to the informer being a follower of 
the late Earl of Essex, shows the weight which 
the writer, at all events, ‘attached to the share 
Ralegh was said to have had in that nobleman’s 
death, 

Mercury Patten to Sir John Stanhope. 


Westminster, this 19*» of October, 1603. 
Right honorable, they reaport here a speedie arraing- 
ment. Att St Walter Rawleys first entrie of trowble, hee 
had speeche with one Parks of the Stannerie about my 
Lo. Cecill. To comitt it to letter I holdeit unfitt. But if 


yorho. thinke good that my Lo. Cecill bee thus far en- | 


formed, and of his Lo. Parks bee demanded, what Sr 


Walter said to him (no doubt) hee will trulie deliver it. | 


This Parks is held honest, sumtimes hee followed the late 
Earle of Essex, by whome hee was made Muster Mr of 
Cornwall, whear (they saie) hee remaynes. What also, 
S' Walter did utter to Parks, Parks likewise imparted to 
one Phillip Downes, here of long diche in Westminster, 
whoe searved sumtime my Lo. Burghley, my Lo. Cecills 
late father, I was bounde much to my Lo. Burghley, so 
was also my father. In regard thearfore of that amitie 


betweene my Lo. Cecill and yor honor and my dxtie to . 


bothe. I thoughte mete to signifie thus muche herein, 
wishinge yee ever all honor and healthe. 
Yor honors alweys in that dutie, 
and searvice I maye 
To the right honorable Mercury Parren. 
S John Stanhop, Knight, 
Vice Chambherlayn to his Mati« 
and one of his Hignes most ho. privie Counsell 
give theas att Courte with spede. 

We come to within a short period of his trial— 
perhaps one of the most remarkable in English 
history. Lady Ralegh’s solicitude and anxiety for 
| her husband, as the clouds gather closer and 
; darker around him, is very apparent. Her enor- 
| mous offer, equal to 25,0007. of the present day, 
' to have her 

in the Star Chamber, is a strong proof of the great 

advantage she believed it would be to his case. 

Sir Walter appears to have attached considerable 

importance to the Earl of Northumberland’s good 

offices ; and his intreaties that he will not forsake 
| him in his affections, or change his love towards 
him, will not be overlooked. 

It was Sir Allan Percy, who says, in a letter to 
his ‘‘ assured frend Carlton” [31st Oct. ] ‘‘ My Lady 
Rawlegh hath offered 5000/., to bring her husbands 
busines to a star chamber ; but I feare it will not 
prove so well forhym. Rawlegh desires that my 
Lorde [of Northumberland] would not forsake 
hyme in his affections [sich but that hee woulde 
now sticke to hym, for his gray horse sake [sic].” 
On the following day, Wade informs Cecil that, 
being at the Tower yesterday, ‘‘I saw St Walter 
Rawley, and found him verry greatly altered in so 
few dayes as I ever saw any man.” 

We have seen the letter that Northumberland 
wrote to Cecil in the previous July (anée p. 497). 
To what cause is this wonderful alteration in him 
to be attributed? So great was the change in 
him, and so rapidly had it taken place, that the 
circumstance was especially noted by Wade, who 
had the charge of him, as most astonishing. Were 
the influences of his impending conviction already 
upon him? Did he surmise that he should be 
neglected and forsaken by his best, his most pow- 
erful friends? Or was the vacillating and treach- 
erous conduct of Lord Cobham preying upon his 
mind? We can only attribute this extraordinary 
alteration in Sir Walter to some fatal presenti- 
ment, some bitter disappointment. It may, per- 
haps, have been the refusal to bring his case to 
the Star Chamber, and the imminent risk which 
he perceived he ran,—if even it were not the cer- 
tainty he felt of his speedy ruin. 

But let us pass on. The prisoners were con- 
ducted to Winchester, there to take their trial. 
From the following letter, written by Wade to 
Cecil, after their arrival at Winchester Castle, 
we are led to infer that Ralegh was most unpopu- 
| lar, and that, had it not been for the guards, he 

had well nigh been set upon by the people, who, 
| we are told, would have roughly treated him. 


Sir William Waad to Seeretary Cecyll. 
From Winchester Castle, the 13th of Nov. 1603. 
It may pleas y* good L. 

I thancke God we brought all our Prisonners 
safely hether yesterniget in good tyme, and yet I protest 
to yt L. it was hab or nab, whether S* Walter Rawley 
should have ben brought a live thorow such multytudes 
, of unruly people, as did exclayme against him. He that 
had seen it would not thincke ther had ben any sickenes 
| inLondon. We tooke the best order we could in setting 
| watches thorow all the streates both in London and in 
' the suburbes. If one harebrain fellow.emongst so great 
multytudes had begonn to set upon him as they were 
verry neer to do it, no intreaty or meanes could have 
prevayled, the fury and tumult of the people was so great. 

* + * x * 








At the comandement of y* Lo. 


W. G. Waan. 
To the right honorable, 


my especiall good L. the L. Ceciil, 
Princepall Secretary to his Ma‘. 

The exact date of Ralegh’s trial has been called 
in question. It has generally been understood to 
have taken place on the 17th November, but 
Mr. Payne Collier says that day is probably 
incorrect, because the 6th November was the 
usual day for the commencement of Michaelmas 


usband’s business brought forward | even after the 17th of November. 





Term, which tallies better with the date given by 
Camden [9th November]. 

The above letter from Wade, dated the 13th 
November, giving an account of Ralegh’s arrival 
at Winchester, shows, however, that the trial 
must have taken place subsequently; and the 
original notes of Sir Edward Coke, for drawing up 
the case for the prosecution against Ralegh, 
Cobham, Grey, &ec., dated the 15th November, 
prove it to have been after that date. If the 
following voluntary declaration and confession of 
Lord Cobham were made before Sir Walter’s trial, 
which is, however, we think unlikely, although it 
possibly may have been, for various reasons—in 
such case Ralegh’s trial would have taken place 


The voluntarie declaration and confession of Henry 
Lo. Cobham, taken this 22 of November, 1603, 
wh he protesteth to be true. 

He confesseth that St Walter Raleigh comminge one 
eveninge from Grenewich (the Court being there since his 
Maties comming into England), came to supper to this 
examinate at his house in the blacke friers, and shewed 
greate discontentment uppon certeine wordes that that 
day, as he sayed, had passed between the Lord Cecill and 
him, and thereuppon S* Walter Raleigh moved this 
examinate (whom he knew to be acquainted wt Arrem- 
berghe), to deale w** Arremberghe that he should doe 
best to advertise and advise the King of Spaine to send 
an armie against England to Milford haven, considering 
that it was the readiest waye to prosper, and that it was a 
position that St Walter Raleigh often held, and affirmed 
that there was generallie a discontent in England, and 
that this examinate should perswade w'* Arremberghe 
that menn that should nowe be practised w* all, might 
be uppon occasions lost, and that the said army was the 
surest waye, and St Walter Raleighe further said that the 
Spannishe army might at this tyme be brought down to 
the Groine and Ferroll w* out suspicion considering that 
Arremberghe was then here and the Spannishe Ambas- 
sador dailie expected for but rather to be intended, the 
army to be brought into the Lowe Countries. And at 
that tyme S* Walter Raleighe said that all this might be 
done and performed w** out any possibilitie of discoverie, 
and St Walter Raleighe said that many more had bene 
hanged for words than for dedes. 

And further saith that at an other tyme after this 
S* walter Raleighe perswaded this examinate to move 
Counte Arremberghe (he then being come into England) 
for a pencon of £1500 pr. ann : to be had, in respect wherof 
S* Walter Raleighe would from tyme to tyme give intelli- 
gence that any thing that the King of England should 
attempt against Spaine or concerning the Lowe Countries 
or the Indiaes might be prevented. And all this, this 
examinate confesseth was done, before this examinate 
brake wt Arremberghe for money in such maner and 
forme, as in his former confessions and declarations he 
hath sett downe & confessed. And confesseth that albeit 
this examinate dealt wt» Arremberghe for money to be 
imployed as he formerly hath confessed yet he affirmeth 
that he acquainted Arrembergh onlie that that money 
should be imployed and distributed for the furtherance of 
the peace betwen England and Spaine, and never was 
acquainted that this examinate meant to imploy it uppon 
discontented persons as before he hath confessed. But 
saith that Arrembergh did ever speake honorably and 
respectfullie of the King and of this nation, and was 
wholie devoted for the furtheraunce of the peace which 
he called his imperiall. And therfore this examinate durst 
not acquainte him wt his secret intention. 

Henry Cobham. 

Devonshire. 
E. Wotton, 


Suffolke. 
H. Howard. Ro. Cecyll. 
J. Stanhope. 
Edw. Coke. 

The facts connected with Ralegh’s trial, and 
that of his supposed accomplices, are matters of 
history. He had been warned, after his convic- 
tion, to prepare for execution; and, at the 
King’s desire, he was visited by the Bishop of 
Winchester, who, it is said, found him exceed- 
ingly calm, and in a Christian frame of mind. 
He however strongly asserted his innocence of all 
the charges brought against him, except the 
pension ‘ which,” he said, ‘‘ was once mentioned, 
but never proceeded in.” Having in vain ad- 
dressed an appeal to the King for mercy, he wrote 
to his wife a most touching and affecting letter, 
which, although in print, we cannot pass over 
without extracting the first few lines. : 
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“You shall now receive, my dear wife, my last words 
in these my last lines. My love I send you, that you may 
keep it when I am dead; and my counsel that you may 
remember it when I am no more, I would not, by my 
will, present you with sorrows, dear Bess; let them go 
into the grave with me and be buried in the dust. And 
seeing that itis not the will of God that ever I shall see 
you more in this life, bear it patiently and with a heart 
like thyself,” &c. 

We think the following declaration of Edward 
Cotterell, alias Captain Sampson, contains so 
many particulars worthy of notice, that we 
cannot do better than give it verbatim from the 
original. 


The Declaracén of Edward Cotterell [alias Captrin 
Sampson], taken the 4 of Februarie, 1606-7. 

First he confesseth that he was appointed by 8* George 
Harvey to attend upon 8 Walter Rawleigh, and thet he 
went twice fromthe said S* Walter to Lawrence Key- 
mish, then prisoner in the Tower, and at one tyme carryed 
him a powder, and at the other tyme a bottle of Canary 
wyne. 

He confesseth that by the great intreaty and perswa- 
sion of St Walter Rawleigh he tooke an apple of him, to 
wh a lfe or wryting was tyed wt a threed, and did 
throw the same in at the wyndow into the wardrobe 
Tower, where the Lord Cobham was lodged, about eight 
of the clock in the night, and that he came again the 
next night about that tyme, and took a lfe w™ the Lord 
Cobham wrote, that was putt under the doore of ihe 
prison, and brought the same to S* Walter Rawleigh. 

And this was not past 4 or 5 dayes before the said S* 
Walter Rawleigh went to Winchester. 

He further saith that he was:perswaded at Winchester 
by one Peter Hart, a servant of S* Walter Rawleigh, and 
some others, to w**draw himself and to goe to Sherburtie, 
because he was sought for as the said Peeter tould him. 

He also doth say that St Walter Rawleigh in the tyme 
of S* George Harvey did speake at a wyndow in the wall 
of the garden, w* is now made up, wt any person that 
he desired to speake wall, and that S* Gawyn Harvey 
did dyne wt him, and supp w" the Lord Cobham, or 
dyne w the one, and supp w™ the other, ordinaryly ; 
and when the said S* Gawyn came to keep S* Walter 
Rawleigh company, this examinate was willed to with- 
draw himself. And he also saith that many of St Walter 
Rawleighes servants had likewise accesse unto him, 
emongst w one Owen, a waterman, brought diverse 
tymes beare and ale in bottles. He further saith that at 
Surfier was a twelve moneth, there was a generall report 
at Sherburne that S* Walter Rawleigh should be set at 
libertie at the parliament, but in what sorte he knoweth 
not. He also saith that the Lady Rawleigh was twice 
there that Sumier, and about September she did cause all 
the armor to be scowred, as he thinketh because it was 
rusty. And then she caused also two walks to be made 
in the garden, the furnishing whereof was a great charge 
unto her, and the howse to be dressed up, where before 
all things lay in disorder. He saith also that he knoweth 
some of the Knowells who dwell not farre of, and are 
great recusants. He saith that Captaine Keymish doth 
keep at Sherburne for the most part, and dwelleth upon a 
farme w% he hath taken of S* Walter Rawleigh, having 


cheef comaund of the Castle there; and besids him there | 
is one Captaine Nicholls who dwelleth in the Castle, being | 
a man of good understanding and learning, who wasa | 
follower of Sir Walter Rawleigh, but upon the troubles of | 


S* Walter he was recomended by him to the Earle of 


Northumberland, who appointed him to be Surveyor of | 


his works at Syon, but after the Earles troubles he came 
downe againe to Sherburne. 
He confesseth that he called Captaine Keymish black 


dogge, and said he had done litle for him, but he doth not | 


remember that he said at that tyme that he had saved 
Keymish his life; but he spake words in choller w* he 
doth not now remember. He saith that he was brought 
up hither by one George Morgan, a tenant of S* Walter 
Rawleighes, and some part of the way in the company of 
one Roe, Bayliff of Sherburne; and as soone as he came 
to Towne, he mett w one William Saunders, a servant of 
the Lady Rawleighes, w* whome and Morgan he went to 
the Tower hill on Thursday was a sevenight, being the 
day after he came to towne, to lett the Lady Rawleigh 
know that he was brought up about her causes, and to see 
what she would do for him; but hesaith that Morgan and 
Saunders went into the howse and stayed there a quarter 
of an hower or thereabouts, during w* tyme he walked 
upon the Tower hill, and the Lady Rawleigh returned him 
answere that she would have nothing to do wt him, and 


presently upon their coming forth the Lady Rawleigh | 


went to the Tower, 





He further saith that it was the same Saunders that 
mett him at Fleet bridge, and came after him to the Lord 
Cheefe Justices, when he was carryed to be examined, and 
offered to speake w" him, after he was brought forth ; but 
was forbidden by those w* had the charge of him. 

He saith he hath contynued at Sherburne, where he had 
five shillings a week, wt» hath bene payed him till now of 
late. 

He further saith that he was commonly knowne at 
Sherburne by the name of Captaine Sampson. He con- 
fesseth that while he did attend upon. S* Walter Raw- 
leigh, the doore of the pryson of the bloody Tower, where 
S' Walter lay, was never shutt in the day tyme, and any 
of St George Harvey’s men might come to bowle w™ him, 
and did ordinaryly. Epwarp CorrrgEtu. 

It will be remarked that, although more than 
three years had elapsed since Ralegh’s trial, many 
circumstances relating to that event are here most 
particularly dweltupon by Edward Cotterell. He 
was the ‘‘ poor fellow” who Sir Walter said, at 
his trial, ‘‘he bid throw in the letter [attached to 
an apple] at Lord Cobham’s window,” by great 
entreaty and persuasion, Cotterell adds: who 
would also lead us to infer that particular pains 
were taken to prevent his attendance at the trial, 
and that it was through one of Ralegh’s servants 
he was kept away on that occasion. He seems 
likewise to have had some quarrel with Captain 
Lawrence Keymis, whom we have before spoken of. 
He tells us of the unremitting zeal displayed by 
Lady Ralegh in her unfortunate husband’s behalf. 
That a report was spread at Sherborne, in the 
summer of 1605, Sir Walter would be set at 
liberty ; Lady Ralegh immediately hastens to the 
spot, and busies herself in setting all to rights 
against her husband’s return. She does what she 
can to give him a happy welcome ; spends a con- 
siderably sum in dressing up the house, refurnish- 
ing the garden, and causing the armour to be well 
scoured. All this Lady Ralegh well knew would 
give Sir Walter pleasure and delight. 

We purpose returning to this subject in our 
next paper. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—e— 
Paris, 20th October. 

In the way of play-going there are two systems 
equally comprehensible, or, as they are so fond of 
saying here-—equally logical. One is, to go toa 
theatre for the sake of the play itself, or from an 
indiscriminate sort of taste for theatrical represen- 
tations generally ; the other is, for the sake of the 
particular execution of this or that opera or play, 
and this brings the public that indulges in it to 
the very topmost heights of dilettantism. Where- 
ever a national body constituting a ‘‘ society” has 
been more than usually refined and highly 
educated, it has adopted the latter mode of play- 
going; that is, it has gone to study the minuter 
| details of the manner in which this or that singer 
or actor renders this or that passage of his part ; 
and the more enlightened the audience, the more 
frequent the repetition of the same pieces. 
Examples are on all sides. Look at what passed 
at the two epochs when the French stage was at 
its highest — under Louis XIV. and during 
Mdlle. Rachel’s few years of splendour. Some- 
where about ten or a dozen tragedies or comedies 
| were the entire stock of the theatre to which the 
élite of society flocked in the days of the Grand Roi, 
and there can be no doubt that the petits Marquis 

| with their red-heeled shoes—however Moliére may 
| have turned them into ridicule—were, nearly all 
of them, capable of correcting an actor if he 
chanced to fall into a wrong reading of a passage. 
This education of the public made the education 
of the actor ; and. to the audience, whose refine- 
ment of taste was carried to the highest possible 
pitch of elevation, were owing the Champ- 
meslés and Lagranges of those days, whose suc- 
cessors were the Molés, Fleurys, and Contats, 
of the following generation. The same thing 
may be marked in England from Garrick to 
Edmund Kean and from Mrs. Siddons to Fanny 
Kemble. During the period when John Kem- 
ble and his sister were subjects of as serious 
pre-oceupation as a political speech in either 
| House of Parliament, and when among the audi- 





tors were countless numbers who could hays 
discussed his most famous points with the Hamle 
of the age, how stood it with variety in the way 
of theatrical performances? There was no 
thought of variety. The execution of a fey 
great masterpieces was the important thing, 
Half-a-dozen of Shakspeare’s plays made the 
fame of all our great English actors, who may 
undeniably rank among the very finest in the 
whole world. 

And if we look to music, what do we find ip 
Italy? Why, when Italy really loved music, 
really listened to it, and was really determined 
upon having the first lyrical theatres upon the face 
of the globe, one opera very often went through a 
whole season. But how it was sung! say the 
old musicians who still remember the times of 
Grassini and Catalini, and David (the father), and 
Nozzari, and Crescentini. Ask them what was the 
lynx-like watching of the audience of the San 
Carlo orthe Scala, inorder that no note weaker than 
usual should escape them, that no phrase should 
be less purely given, or more indolently accented, 
Ask them what was the anxiety of an amateur 
who reached the theatre too late for this or that 
particular recitative or fioritwra, and how he 
would ask of his neighbours ‘‘ How did so and so 
give such a passage?” or ‘‘ How are his chest or 
his falsetto tones to-night?” Get the veterans to 
tell you what was the intense, all absorbing 
interest with which the public watched, nay, 
identified itself with the performance, and you will 
see that a love of variety and true dilettantism are 
two things that cannot be possibly brought to co- 
exist, and that we, in our present day, have, from 
many causes too numerous to recall, abdicated 
our pretensions to anything in the shape of 
genuine connoisseurship in the matter of lyrical 
or simply dramatical performances. 

But why, you will perhaps say, is all this 
suggested tome at this particular moment? Why, 
by the two or three evenings that I have spent 
at the Italian Opera here. 

If ever a naturally, constitutionally un-musical 
animal were created, it is the Frenchman. An 
anecdote of Rossini puts this in the best possible 
light. About six months ago, being asked by a 
friend of mine why he never went to any lyrical 
theatre, he gave, amongst other reasons, the 
following: ‘‘I am embarrassed,” said he, “at 
listening to music with Frenchmen ; in Italy or 
in Germany I am sitting quietly in the pit, and 
on either side of me is a man, shabbily dressed, 
but who feels the music as I do; in Paris I have 
on each side of me a fine gentleman, in strav- 
coloured gloves, who explains to me all I feel, but 
who feels nothing! All he says is very clever indeed, 
and it is often very true even, but it takes the 
gloss off my own impressious—if I happen to 
have any.” 

Never was anything truer. A Frenchman 
never feels music ; and in this respect, as I have 
said to you more than once, he is decidedly 
inferior to us. Music, more than any other art, 
; must be felt as well as understood. The German 
, and Italian both feel it in two diametrically 

opposite ways, but feel it passionately and 
instinctively. We feel it: but of what is termed 
here la haute esthétique, of it we know nvthing. 
A good French musician does arrive at a pro- 
| found intelligence of the art, but it is 
| more than probable that, of its finer and more 
‘immediate action on the fibres of the human 
frame, of the revelations it carries to the heart 
and brain, through the agency of those electrical 
| conductors the nerves, he never knows anything 
at all. He is too complex a creature for that. 
| Be that as it may, however, there is a phenomenon 
| to be noted just now in the way in which music 
| is enjoyed by the Parisian public, and in which it 
| is presented to it, in order that it should enjoy it. 
If ever an audience was wholly and entirely in- 
different to the niceties of the lyrical art, it is the 
| Parisian audience, as it is now composed, at 
the Théatre Ventadour. Singers may sing in or 
out of tune, or in or out of time ; may breathe like 
| bargemen, or scream like fishwives ; it is all the 
| same to Mdme This, who is thinking of how she 
shall secure a rich husband for her daughter, or 4 
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new cachemire for herself, or to M. That, who has 
dilier, and will be obliged to persecute M. de 


prefet. 
going on around them. 


yogue are made for the choral and orchestral 
masses, and not for individual execution ; but, 


system is kept up which is consistent only with a 
high degree of artistic connoisseurship ? The na- 


being utterly indifferent to the manner in which 
this or that musical work is executed, should 
hold to a perpetual variety of operas, to novelty 
in the works themselves set before it. No such 
thing. The subscriber is best pleased when he 
hears over and over the same opera, about the 
execution whereof he is completely indifferent : 
this is the phenomenon which 


but one rational cause,—the positive inattention 
with which the Parisians of both sexes regard 
no matter what work of art is set before him or 


hammers and church bells at the 7'rovator night 
after night, there is so much more of metal in 


Verdi’s music than of human flesh and blood, | 


that by dint of noise no end of mistakes may be | not a generous expenditure of forces doubled, 


* covered; but when you come to what must be 


sung, to what is vocal music, how can they sit still | 


and listen to it? The answer is an evident one : 
they are neither listening to it nor sitting still. 
They are fidgetting about in their boxes, and are 
intent upon all sorts of subjects save upon what 
is going on upon the stage. Anything like the 
way in which the Barbiére, or the Gazza, or the 
Italiana is performed there, it would require the 


representations of a country-fair in Italy to | 


parallel. Yet the elements are not wanting. 
But the magnetism is not there that unites 


the public and the performers, and _ forces | 


the latter out of themselves. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that music has seen its 
best days in this country, and will see no more 
such, Go to the Bourse, look in at the Jockey- 
Club, at those yawning gentlemen who at mid- 
day are losing their fortunes at cards, and being 
bored to death thereby ; pass your evening at the 
Gymnase or Vaudeville ; and when you have done 
this, you shall tell me whether the race, the 
“cream,” the ‘‘ flower,” whereof you have thus 
been studying, can have any aptitudes left where- 
with to appreciate the delicate, elevating plea- 
sures of art. No! it may seem a too sweeping 
judgment, but it is nevertheless true, that France 
has lost her right to pronounce in matters of Art, 
for she has lost her taste and love for the Arts 
altogether, and has replaced them by the rage for 
gambling. The one ruling passion throughout 
all France now is the passion for gain by luck. 
Oh! what volumes might be written upon this ! 
And how the annals of self-degradation would be 
swollen, were the story written boldly and sin- 
cerely ! 

With a nation as with an individual it is of no 
small moment to see when and how the strength 
gives way where the physical or moral health is 
failing. There is but this difference between the 
two: that whereas an individual may profit by 
the symptoms of disease being pointed out to 
him, and end by restoring himself to health, a 
hation never does so. When the first sign of decay 
becomes visible the mischief is done, the harm is 
uretrievable, the malady not to be cured. When 
the marks of dissolution are clearly evident upon 
the body of a country, however small those marks 
may seem, they infallibly denote the downfall of 
that country in a shorter or longer period of time, 
and with a greater or less number of ups and 
downs ; but from the first spot of gangrene, once 
undeniably recognised, what is to ensue cannot be 
doubted for an instant. Now, it is not too much 
to say that the gangrene spots on this nation are 
not few, they are numerous; whereas on the 
Taces of Saxon origin the mortal marks are 
nowhere, We in England can proudly scan our- 
selves from sole to summit, and conscientiously 


J | say, ‘‘There’s no sign of age upon us, we are 
lost half he possesses in a fall of the Crédit Mo- | 





young!” In the present relation of our country | 


j , to the Continent, and to France especially, this 
Morny or M. Fould till he gets made a sous- | 


These people have no care for what is | 
Besides, it would be | 
easy to prove that the kind of operas now in | 


should be taken into account. 

But you will doubtless ask why all this prosy | 
moral lecture, apropos to the bad execution of | 
Italian operas to which nobody listens? I might | 
reply that the plague-spot is as easy to see 


in 1 , | under a wreath of roses as under a nightcap, and | 
then, how is it, this being the case, that that | that when once seen the contemplation of it rivets 
| your attention, and leads 
| considerations and reflections. But something else | 
tural thing would be that the Parisian audience, | 


you on to no end of | 


besides the ignoble appetites of what is termed 
‘* good society” here, and its carelessness of all 
refined amusements, has put me ‘‘i’ th’ preaching | 
vein,” and that something was a passage in Lord 
Brougham’s speech at Liverpool. ‘* The inew- 
pressible value of hard work through life in all its 


| forms and in all stations,” is a noble sentence that 
| I have been forced, by the glorious lesson it 
h has led me into | 
the above reflections, and for which I can find | 


contains, into meditating upon ever since I read 
it. Those words, thank God ! convey a meaning 


| to the English mind, and we all of us, distinctly 


know and feel what that meaning is ; but those 


r | words convey no meaning to the French mind and 
her. It is all very well to work away with sledge | 


the Frenchman of zo station secks to apply them. 
‘*Hard work” to the Frenchman means not an 
honest performance of all the duties set before 
him, not a vigorous assumption of responsibility, 


centupled by their very outlay, nor a proud vindi- 
cation of his right to possess and to enjoy what he 
has richly earned—hardwork is not to the French- 
man the best assertion of his superiority—it is a 
punishment from which he strives to escape by 
every possibility within his reach. He prefers 
what he achieves by chance to what he wins by 
toil ; and thus sets luck above desert. This is the 
surest root of evil, and, narrowly examined, the 
origin of all the immoralities that have, socially 
and politically, to be deplored in this country. 

The real moral condition of the men who form 
the French nation in our day is of sufficient 
importance to excuse perhaps these over-minute 
observations; another time, however, I will, 
taking them as they are, seek to give your readers 
some more lively descriptions of what they are 
pleased to term their amusements, but which 
altogether fail to amuse them. 

Some friends of mine who were amongst the 
invités at St. Cloud for the Malakoff marriage, 
describe the whole as the most thoroughly deadly 
lively affair that can possibly be imagined. It 
seems that the gallant bridegroom looked about 
as unlike a man who has willingly put his head 
into the hymeneal noose as anything that can be 
conceived. But, as one of the ladies present 
observed : ‘‘he will get used to it—il y fera pew 
& peu,” andI do seriously believe you will have 
in London for French Ambassadress about as 
aimable and goodnatured a person as can be found. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

‘¢ Popular literature” having lately obtained 
much attention in England, it is opportune to say 
a few words on that of France. The success of the 
Penny and Saturday Magazines in England, led 
to the establishment of two or three similar periodi- 
cals in this city; and, though their English pre- 
decessors are dead and gone, they still exist with, 
I understand, a very large circulation. Their 
illustrations are very good, and their literary 
matter is both instructive and entertaining. The 
principal of them is La Musée des Familles. In 
imitation of the Family Herald, London Journal, 
and similar publications, periodicals called Le 
Jowrnal pour Tous, LP Omnibus, La Dinunhe, 
and so on, were also started here; and some of 
them, especially the first-named, have obtained a 
prodigious sale—from 70,000 to 100,000 copies 
weekly, I have heard. The price of these things 
is two sous a number—some are even only one 
sou; that is to say, less than a penny and half- 
penny. Up to this moment their popularity con- 
tinues unabated ; not a petty trader, a work- 
man, or a grisette, who does not read them ; 
and even the peasantry of the villages in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the great towns, are not 





strangers to them. As regards literary merit, 


| they are greatly inferior to their London contem- 


poraries. Tales of tawdry sentiment, of violence 
and bloodshed, historical scenes grossly exag- 
gerated or stupidly falsified—chapters of some 
common-place novel by unskilled ‘“‘hands,” a 
piece or two of execrable verse, scraps of informa- 
tion, never useful, and of twaddle, more or less 
vile, cut from the newspapers, and now and then 
a bit of music—these are their staple contents ; 


| and the whole is adorned with woodcuts, which 


are not only of very indifferent quality, but do 
not even possess the merit of being new, having 
already been published in other works. 

The resolutions of the recent Literary Congress 
at Brussels continue to excite interest in literary 
circles. The general impression is that the 
Congress was decidedly in the wrong in not pro- 
claiming that literary property ought to be 
perpetual. It is urged indeed that if it 
were to be so, it would be in the power 
of any descendant of a great writer to deprive 
the public of his works—a religious fanatic 
springing from Shakspeare, for example, might 
think plays blasphemies and suppress his; a rabid 
royalist descending from Milton might hold his 
famous defence of the execution of Charles I. by 
the people of England to be iniquitous, and might 
accordingly place an embargo on all his works. 
But it is answered that that would be at most a 
temporary inconvenience, and that besides, mea- 
sures might easily be devised for preventing it. 
An eminent professor, who is also a writer, in 
discussing the matter, has thrown out a suggestion 
which seems to me to conciliate what I must be 
allowed to think the fair right of authors—per- 
petual proprietorship in their works—with the 
interests of the public : it is that the government 
or the courts of law, after the death of an author, 
shall be able to empower anyone who pleases to 
publish his works, subject to the condition of 
paying a certain per-centage of the proceeds to his 
heirs. 

The government has already taken measures for 
the compilation of the Grand Geographical, Topogra- 
phical, Historical, and Statistical Dictionary of all 
France, of which I made some mention in a previous 
letter. It has settled the manner in which the work 
shall be done ; has appointed the gentlemen who are 
to superintend the execution of it ; and has begun to 
engage, both in Paris and the provinces, writers 
for it. Undertaking the. Dictionary avowedly to 
carve out employment for literary men, the 
government expects to obtain the approbation of 
the whole writing fraternity. But, from what I 
hear, it is likely to be disappointed. In the first 
place, the compilation of such a book is a species 
of literary drudgery for which a great many 
writers are totally unfit, and to which a still 
greater number have decided repugnance ; in the 
next, the vast majority of French authors, and 
especially of those who possess anything like 
merit, are hostile to the government, and are 
therefore most reluctant to receive its wages, 
even for honest literary labour ; and in the third, 
there is already reason to suspect that the govern- 
ment will consider that every man who may con- 
sent to accept an engagement, will, to use a 
French expression, ‘‘ give in his adhesion” to the 
Imperial régime. I hear, moreover, that in the 
provinces, the government is already employing 
engagements on the Dictionary as a means of 
rewarding the conductors of and writers in news- 
papers that are subservient, and of tempting those 
who are in opposition. 

Of late years, as all the world knows, the 
French, and especially the Parisians, have been 
afflicted with the deplorable mania of gambling on 
the Stock Exchange. And this has given rise to 
a complete Bourse literature,—books that treat, 
ex cathedrd, of stock-jobbing operations,—that 
set forth plans for always winning and never 
losing ; that criticise modes of investment ; that 
tell anecdotes about financiers and agenis de 
change ; that record the romance of the Bourse. 
It has given rise also to a multitude of journals 
which treat of nothing but Bourse affairs; and 
it has compelled all the daily newspapers to set 
apart a considerable portion of their space to the 
same entertaining subject. And I observe, not 
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without dismay, that it seems likely to make 
even literary and artistic periodicals more or less 
Boursefied. The great Revue des Deux Mondes, 
for exemple, has long had an appendix which 
treats of the Bourse and its doings; and 
I have at this moment on my table three 
periodicals which profess to be devoted ex- 
clusively to literature, art, and theatres, and yet 
give a detailed account of the daily ups and downs 
of the Bourse. The last quotations of railway 
debentures and shares, of canals and mines, of the 
Portuguese Passive and the Spanish Deferred 
Debts! O Literature! What degradation it is 
to thee to be turned into such company ! 

A great fuss has for some time past been made 
in literary and theatrical circles about a new play 
in verse called La Venus de Milo, to be produced 
at the Odéon Theatre. The piece has been brought 
out in the course of the last few days, and has 
failed. It is “classical,” and yet its plot is 
romantic even to puerility, and its personages, 
though bearing great names in classical story, are 
mere modern Boulevard upstarts. Though 
‘* classical” it commits the enormity of vio- 
lating not only the unities but even chronology, 
—it actually makes Praxiteles and Phidias con- 
temporaries and rivals. In versification likewise 
it is pretentious and heavy. The author is a 
M. d’ Assas. 

In Italy the manufacture of pictures’ by the 
‘Old Masters” has long been a regular and very 
profitable branch of business. A case before one 
of the Paris law courts the other day shows that 
in this city the manufacture of antiques and cf cu- 
riosities of all kinds is practised on a grand scale. 
The young Messrs. de Rothschild, sons of the 
great Paris bankers, who are ardent antiquaries, 
actually bought about 1000/7. worth of objects 
represented to be ‘‘ antiques” of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but which turned out to have 
been made only a few months before by a skilful 
Paris trader. The imitations were so astonishingly 
perfect—being coloured, chipped, cracked, patched, 
and mended, exactly like real antiques—that one 
of the most knowing dealers in such things was 
deceived by them. The trouble taken in making 
them must have been immense, and their intrinsic 
value was not small. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
Seg 

THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocIETY. 
—Ordinary Meeting, October 5th, 1858. Dr. J. P. 
JouLE, Vice-President, in the Chair. The Chair- 
man communicated the following extract from a 
letter received by him from Professor W. Thom- 
son, Honorary Member of the Society, &c., 
dated Valentia, September 25th. ‘Instead 
of — work, which, when it has to be 
done through 2400 miles of submarine wire, 
and when its effects are instantaneous inter- 
change of ideas between the old and new worlds, 
possesses a combination of physical, and (in the 
original sense of the word) metaphysical interest, 
which I have never found in any other scientific 
pursuit—instead of this, to which I looked forward 
with so much pleasure, I have had, almest ever 
since I erm a temporary charge of this Station, 
only the dull and heartless business of investi- 
gating the pathology of ‘faults’ in submerged 
conductors. A good deal that I have learned in 
this time has, I believe, a close analogy with 
some curious phenomena you have described, 
and which you partially showed me last win- 
ter, regarding intermittent effects of resistance 
to the passage of an electric current between two 
metal plates in a liquid. Thus I have been in- 
formed by Mr. France, of the Submarine and 
Mediterranean Companies, who has had long ex- 
experience in testing and working submarine 
cables, that he has frequently observed, when 
applying constant electro-motive force to one end 
of a submerged cable in which there is a bad 
defect of insulation, that the indicating needle of 
his galvanometer has continued oscillating through 
nearly the whole range of its scale without any 
apparent cause. Phenomena of the same kind to 
a greater or less degree are, I believe, familiar to 





all careful observers who have been engaged in 
submarine telegraphing. Another very remark- 
able feature of the insulation of gutta percha 
covered wire, is the difference in the effects of 
positive and negative electrifications. It is 
well known that a fault of insulation in an 
actually submerged cable causes a much greater 
loss of current when the wire is negatively, than 
when it is positively, electrified, and that if after 
the wire has been left to itself, or has been nega- 
tively electrified for some time, a F saeco electrifi- 
cation be applied and maintained, the insulating 
power (resistance to loss) gradually rises, and con- 
tfnues rising, minute after minute, and some- 
times even sensibly for hours ; as is shown by the 
current from the battery at one end of the cable 
gradually diminishing, while the current through 
the other end, if put to earth, gradually rises in 
strength. On the fourth day after the end of the 
cable was landed here, I found that a positive 
current entering from ten cells of a constant 
battery, fell in the course of a few minutes to half 
strength. When the battery was next suddenly 
reversed, the negative current rose, and remained 
after that nearly constant, at about the same 
degree of strength as that at which the positive 
current had commenced. Thesame kind of action 
is, I have learned, certainly observed in cables ac- 
tually submerged, and known to have faults in 
the gutta percha, by which the conductor becomes 
exposed to the water, and this has been attributed 
to electrolytic action upon the water giving rise to 
oxydation, or to the evolution of hydrogen at the 
surface of the copper, according as it is positively 
or negatively electrified, relatively to the earth at 
the spot. I had observed the same difference as 
to insulating power for positive and negative 
charges, at Keyham, the cable being dry, and 
therefore think that the electrolytic explanation 
is either insufficient, or implies a very remarkable 
electrolytic action on gutta percha itself, or on 
pitch, or possibly moisture in crevasses. In some 
experiments on artificial faults placed in basins 
of sea-water, I have paid particular attention to 
the green and white incrustations, observed ac- 
cording as the current is from imperfectly pro- 
tected wire to water or the reverse. The latter is 
very remarkable, and appears like an exudation 
on the bark of a tree, when the fault consists of a 
minute incision or aperture. In the last case 
there is always a fine passage or crater in the 
middle, by which bubbles of hydrogen escape.” — 
A Paper by James Cockle, M.A., F.R.A.S., &e., 
entitled ‘‘ Researches in the Higher Algebra,” was 
read by the Rev. R. Harley, F.R.A.S. ‘The 
author, after adverting to the complexity of the 
results of the higher algebra, proceeds to simplify 
some of them. For this purpose he employs a set 
of canonical functions of the unreal fifth roots of 
unity, and a certain system of six-valued functions 
of the roots of an equation of the fifth degree. 
Availing himself of one of the trinomial forms to 
which Mr. Jerrard and Sir W. R. Hamilton have 
shown that the general quintic may be reduced, 
he has, by an indirect process, succeeded in 
obtaining the actual expression for the equation 
of the sixth degree to which that system leads. 
The resulting sextic is of a simple, and, viewed 
by the light of Mr. Jerrard’s discoveries, of a com- 
ee ay general form. So that the paper may 

e considered as presenting, on the one hand, the 
type of a class of equations of the sixth degree, 
whose finite algebraic solution may be effected by 
means of one of the fifth, or, on the other hand, 
as offering a resultant of the sixth degree, the 
simplicity of which may remove obstacles to the 
discussion of its solvibility. Under the latter 
aspect the author suggests that his final sextic 
may perhaps throw light upon the question of the 
solvibility of others which occur in the theory of 
+ soe pa a postscript to the above paper 
ated September 10th, 1858, the author indicates 
the paths which may be pursued in ulterior inves- 
tigations. He states that Mr. Harley, in some 
as yet unpublished labours, has verified several 
of the co-efficients of the equation in @, and intro- 
duced improvements into the general theory. In 
a second postscript dated September 22nd, 1858, 
the author points out that the general solution of 


a given equation of the fifth degree may be made 
| to depend upon that of the equation in @.” 
| 





Cosmogony ; or, the Records of the Creation. By 
F. G. 8. 


(Thomas Jeffs.) 

Tue ‘‘ Vestiges of the Creation” having, as here 
alleged, tended to throw doubts on the veracity 
of the Mosaic record of the origin of the earth, 
the author contends most earnestly that there are 
no reasons why the literal meaning of the first 
chapter of Genesis should be changed. The con- 
clusions he has drawn are founded on careful and 
extensive observations made during many years 
in every zone on the globe, from 40° latitude 
south to 60° latitude north, and to the height 
of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea in both 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. The 
theory of the writer is that the lands are by 
a spiral superficial motion continually movin 
northwards ; and that this motion explains those 
deposits which have perplexed geologists, and led 
them to construct systems repugnant to the 
Mosaic record. He calls attention to the fact 
that ages ago changes were observed in nature; 
and he lays down the principle that our first 
parents would be placed in a region where 
nature does the most and man does the least 
—that is near the equator. He fixes the garden 
of Eden there. The lands of England at the 
time of the creation are thus brought within 
the tropics; consequently, they formed the 
soil for the luxuriant plants of those regions, 
the remains of which are now found in the coal 
and lias foundations. The Flood took place when 
the south part of England, or what is now called 
the London Basin, was in latitude 28° 24’ south; 
therefore, after or about the period of the depo- 
sition of the chalk which encloses tropical remains. 
And so on, by the theory of a northerly motion, 
the character of the deposits found, wherever 
geology has hitherto extended its investigations, 
is explained in a manner consistent with the 
records of Scripture. The theory itself is not new ; 
but it seems to us, F. G. S. has rather im- 
perfectly developed it. But his facts are striking ; 
and we will not venture to condemn a doctrine 
merely because there may be one or two points 
in which the induction is logically weak. So far, 
as one of the latest, and certainly one of the most 
unpretentious writers upon this great theme, 
F. G. S. has certainly demonstrated some remark- 
able facts. The work, therefore, deserves attention, 
not merely from its moral aim, which is one that 
must be commended of all, but from its scientific 
character, imperfect as it may be and is ; because 
it opens to the popular mind new views of the 
wonders of creation, and in some respects new 
fields for philosophical investigation. 





FINE ARTS. 
gis 
MR. RUSKIN ON EDUCATION IN ART. 


A Paper on Education in Art by Mr. Ruskin 
was read at Liverpool last week as part of the 
proceedings of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. Although we differ 
very widely from some of the author's opinions, 
reject many of his ‘‘ most deliberate” dogmas, 
and altogether dissent from his main suggestio, — 
that ‘‘it is very desirable that some standard of 
Art should be fixed for all our schools,”—believing 
that such ‘‘an authoritative recommendation of 
some method of study to the public” neither 
would be nor ought to be accepted, even though 
it were that most improbable of all unlikely 
things, ‘‘a method determined upon by the con- 
currence of some of our best painters, and 
avowedly sanctioned by them”—we reprint the 
paper here because we regard it as a timely one, 
and likely to do good service in helping to keep 
the subject of Art-education before the public 
mind. Mr. Ruskin always writes forcibly, and 
so as to secure the public attention ; and his 
earnest labours in imparting Art-instruction to 
classes of working-men, and the experience he has 
thus acquired, give him a certain title to speak 
with authority on this particular subject. We 
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therefore enter our protest : but let him and our 
readers have the fu’ benefit of his discourse. 

«J will not attempt in this paper to enter into 
any general consideration of the possible influence 
of art on the masses of the people. The inquiry 
is one of great complexity, involved with that into 
the uses and dangers jof luxury. Nor have we as 
yet data enough to justify us in conjecturing how 
far the practice of art may be compatible with 
rude or mechanical employments. But the 
question, however difficult, lies in the same light 
as that of the uses of reading or writing, for 
drawing, so far as it is possible to the multitude, 
is mainly to be considered as a means of obtaining 
and communicating knowledge. He who can 
accurately ese the form of an object and 
match its colour, has unquestionably a power of 
notation and description greater in most in- 
stances than that of words; and this science of 
notation ought to be simply regarded as that 
which is concerned with the record of form, just 
as arithmetic is concerned with the record of 
number. Of course abuses and dangers attend 
the acquirement of every power. We_ have 
all of us probably known persons who, without 
being able to read or write, discharged the im- 
portant duties of life wisely and faithfully ; as we 
have also without doubt known others able to 
yead and write whose reading did little good to 
themselves, and whose writing little to any one 

« else. But we do not therefore doubt the expediency 
of acquiring those arts, neither ought we to doubt 
the expediency of acquiring the art of drawing, if 
weadmit that it may indeed become practically 
useful. 

“Nor should we long hesitate in admitting this 
if we were not in the habit of considering instruc- 
tion in the arts chiefly as a means of promoting 
what we call ‘taste’ or dillettantism, and other 
habits of mind which in their more modern deve- 
lopments in Europe have certainly not been ad- 
vantageous to nations, or indicative of worthiness 
inthem. Nevertheless, true taste, or the instan- 
taneous preference of the noble thing to the 
ignoble, is a necessary accompaniment of high 
worthiness in nations or men ; only it is not to be 
acquired by seeking it as our chief object, since 
the first question, alike for man and for multitude, 
is not at all what they are to like but what they 
are to do ; and fortunately so, since true taste, so 
far as it depends on original instinct, is not 
equally communicable to all men ; and, so far as 
it depends on extended comparison, is unattain- 
able by men employed in narrow fields of life. 
We shall not succeed in making a peasant’s 
opinion good evidence on the merits of Elgin and 
Lycian marbles ; nor is it necessary to dictate to 
him in his garden the preference of gillyflower or 
of rose; yet I believe we may make art a means 
of giving him helpful and healthy pleasure, and of 
gaining for hiin serviceable knowledge. 

“Thus, in our simplest codes of school instruc- 
tion I hope some day to see local natural history 
assume a principal place, so that our peasant 
children may be taught the nature and uses of the 
herbs that grow in their meadows, and may take 
interest in observing and cherishing, rather than in 
hunting or killing, the harmless animals of their 
country. Supposing it determined that this local 
natural history should be taught, drawing ought 
to be used to fix the attention, and test, while it 
aided, the memory. ‘Draw such and such a flower 
in outline, with its bell towards you. Draw it 
with its side towards you. Paint the spots upon 
it. Draw a duck’s head—her foot. Now a robin’s 
—a thrush’s—now the spots upon the thrush’s 
breast.’ These are the kind of tasks which it 
seems to me should be set to the young peasant 
student. Surely the occupation would no more be 
thought contemptible which was thus subservient 
to knowledge and to compassion; and perhaps 
we should find in process of time that the Italian 
connexion of art with diletto, or delight, was both 
consistent with, and even mainly consequent upon, 
a pure Greek connection of art with avete, or 
virtue. 

“It may, perhaps, be thought that the power 
of representing in any sufficient manner natural 
objects such as those above instanced would be of 





too difficult acquirement to be aimed at in elemen- | 
tary instruction. But I have practical proof that | 
it is not so. From workmen who had little time | 
to spare, and that only after they were jaded by 
the day’s labour, I have obtained, in the course of | 
three or four months from their first taking a 
pencil in hand, perfectly useful, and, in many | 
respects, admirable drawings of natural objects. | 
It is, however, necessary, in order to secure this | 
result, that the student's aim should be absolutely | 
restricted to the representation of visible fact. All 

more varied or elevated practice must be deferred 

until the powers of true sight and just representa- 

tion are acquired in chiglicity ; nor, in the caso 

of children belonging to the lower classes, does it 

seem to me often advisable to aim at anything | 
more. At all events their drawing lesson should 
be made as recreative as possible. Undergoing 
due discipline of hard labour in other directions, 
such children should be painlessly initiated into 
employments calculated for the relief of toil. It 
is of little consequence that they should know the 
principles of art, but of much that their attention 
should be pleasurably excited. In our higher 
public schools, on the contrary, drawing should 
be taught rightly, that is to say, with due succes- 
sion and security of preliminary steps, it being 
here of little consequence whether the student 
attains great or little skill, but of much that he 
should perceive distinctly what degree of skill he 
has attained, reverence that which surpasses it, 
and know the principles of right in what he has 
been able to accomplish. It is impossible to make 
every boy an artist or a connoisseur, but quite 
possible to make him understand the meaning of 
art in its rudiments, and to make him modest 
enough to forbear expressing, in after life, judg- 
ments which he has not knowledge enough to 
render just. 

‘*There is, however, at present this great diffi- 
culty in the way of such systematic teaching— 
that the public do not believe the principles of 
art‘are determinable, and in no wise matters of 
opinion. They do not believe that good drawing 
is good, and bad drawing bad, whatever any num- 
ber of persons may think or declare to the con- 
trary—that there is a right or best way of 
laying colours to produce a given effect, just as 
there is a right or best way of dyeing cloth of a 
given colour, and that Titian and Veronese are not 
merely accidentally admirable but eternally right. 

‘‘The public, of course, cannot be convinced of 
this unity and stability of principle until clear 
assertion of it is made to them by painters whom 
they respect, and the painters whom they respect 
are generally too modest, and sometimes too 
proud, to make it. I believe the chief reison for 
their not having yet declared at least the funda- 
menial laws of labour as connected with art study 
is a kind of feeling on their part that ‘cela va 
sans dire.’ Every great painter knows so well 
the necessity of hard and systematised work, in 
order to attain even ihe lower degrees of skill, 
that he naturally supposes, if people use no dili- 
gence in drawing, they do not care to acquire the 
power of it, and that the toil involved in whole- 
some study, being greater than the mass of the 
people have ever given, is also greater than they 
would ever be willing to give. Feeling also, as 
every real painter feels, that his own excellence is 
a gift, no less than the reward of toil, perhaps 
slightly disliking to confess the labour it has cost 
him to perfect it, and wholly despairing of doing 
any good by the confession, he contemptuously 
leaves the drawing-master to do the best he can 
in his twelve lessons, and with courteous unkind- 
ness permits the young women of England to 
remain under the impression that they can learn 
to draw with less pains than they can learn to 
dance. I have had practical experience enough, 
however, to convince me that this treatment of 
the amateur student is unjust. Young girls will 
work with steadiest perseverance when once they 
understand the need of labour, and are convinced 
that drawing is a kind of language which may for 
ordinary purposes be learned as easily as French 
or German, but not more easily nor on any other 
terms ; this language also having its grammar and 





its pronunciation, to be conquered or acquired only 


by persistence in irksome exercise—an error in a 
form being as entirely and simply an error as a 
mistake in a tense, and an ill-drawn line as repre- 
hensible as a vulgar accent. 

‘* And I attach great importance to the sound 
education of our younger females in art, thinking 
that in England the nursery and the drawing-room 
are perhaps the most influential of academies. 
We address ourselves in vain to the education of 
the artist while the demand for his work is 
uncertain or unintelligent ; nor can art be consi- 
dered as having any serious influence on a nation 
while gilded papers form the principal splendour 


| of the reception room, and ill-wrought though 


costly trinkets the principal entertainment of the 
boudoir. 

‘Tt is surely, therefore, to be regretted that the 
Art-education of our government schools is 
addressed so definitely to the guidance of the 
artisan, and is therefore so little acknowledged 
hitherto by the general public, especially by its 
upper classes. I have not acquaintance enough 
with the practical working of that system to 
venture any expression of opinion respecting its 
general expediency ; but it is my conviction that, 
so far as references are involved in it to the 
designing of patterns capable of being produced 
by machinery, such references must materially 
diminish its utility considered as a general system 
of instruction. 

‘* We are still, therefore, driven to the same 
point—the need of an authoritative recommenda- 
tion of some method of study to the public; a 
method determined upon by the concurrence of 
some of our best painters, and avowedly sanctioned. 
by them, so as to leave no room for hesitation in 
its acceptance. 

‘*Nor need it be thought, that because the 
ultimate methods of work employed by painters 
vary according to the particular effects proposed 
by each, there would be any difficulty in obtaining 
their collective assent to a system of elementary 
precept. The facts of which it is necessary that 
the student should be assured in his early efforts 
are so simple, so few, and so well known to all 
able draughtsmen, that, as I have just said, it 
would be rather doubt of the need of stating what 
seemed to them self-evident, than reluctance to 
speak authoritatively on points capable of dispute, 
that would stand in the way of their giving form 
to a code of general instruction. To take merely 
two instances: it will perhaps appear hardly 
eredible that among amateur students, however 
far advanced in more showy accomplishments, 
there will not be found one in a hundred who can 
make an accurate drawing to scale. It is much if 
they can copy anything with approximate fidelity 
of its real size. Now, the inaceuracy of eye which 
prevents a student from drawing to scale is, in fact, 
nothing else than an entire want of appreciation of 
proportion, and therefore of composition. He who 
alters the relations of dimensions to each other in 
his copy shows that he does not enjoy those 
relations in the original—that is to say, that all 
appreciation of noble design (which is based on 
the most exquisite relations of magnitude) is 
impossible to him. To give him habits of 
mathematical accuracy in transference of the 
outline of complex form is therefore among the 
first, and even among the most important, means 
of educating his taste. A student who can fix 
with precision the cardinal points of a bird’s wing, 
extended in any fixed position, and can then draw 
the curves of its individual plumes without 
measurable error, has advanced further towards a 
power of understanding the design of the great 
inasters than he could by reading many volumes 
of criticism, or passing many months in undisci- 
plined examination of works of art. 

“Again, it will be found that among amateur 
students there is almost universal deficiency in the 
poner of expressing the roundness of a surface. 
hey frequently draw with considerable dexterity 
and vigour, but never attain the slightest sense of 
those modulations in form which can only be ex- 
pressed by gradations in shade. They leave sharp 
edges to their blots of colour, sharp angles in their 
contour of line, and conceal from themselves their 
incapacity of completion by redundance of subject. 
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The assurance to such persons that no object could 
be rightly seen or drawn until the draughtsman 
had acquired the power of modulating surface by 
gradations wrought with some pointed. instrument 


(whether pen, pencil, or chalk) would at once | 


prevent much vain labour, and put an end to 
many errors of that worst kind which not only 
retard the student, but blind him ; which prevent 
him from either attaining excellence himself or 
understanding it in others. 

‘‘Tt would be easy, did time admit it, to give 
instances of other principles which it is equally 
essential that the student should know, and 
certain that all painters of eminence would 
sanction ; while even those respecting which some 
doubt may exist in their application to consum- 
mate practice are yet perfectly determinable, so 
far as they are needed to guide a beginner. It 
may, for instance, be a question how far local 
colour should be treated as an element of chiaro- 
seuro in a master’s drawing of the human form. 
3ut there can be no question that it must be so 
treated in a boy’s study of a tulip or a trout. 

‘* A still more important point would be gained 
if authoritative testimony of the same kind could 
be given to the merit and exclusive sufficiency of 
any series of examples of works of art, such as 
could at once be put within the reach of masters 
of schools. For the modern student labours under 
heavy disadvantages in what at first sight might 
appear an assistance to him—namely, the number 
of examples of many different styles which sur- 
round him in galleries or museums. His mind is 
disturbed by the inconsistencies of various excel- 
lence, and by his own predilections for false 
beauties in second or third-rate works. He is thus 
prevented from observing any one example long 
enough to understand its merit, or following any 
one method long enough to obtain facility in its 
practice. It seems, therefore, very desirable that 
some standard of art should be fixed for all our 
schools ; a standard which, it must be remembered, 
need not necessarily be the highest possible, pro- 
vided only that it is the rightest possible. It is 
not to be hoped that the student should imitate 
works of the most exalted merit ; but much to be 
desired that he should be guided by those which 
have fewest faults. 

‘*Perhaps, therefore, the most serviceable ex- 
amples which could be set before youth might be 
found in the studies or drawings, rather than in 
the pictures, of first-rate masters; and the art of 
photography enables us to put renderings of such 
studies, which for most practical purposes are as 
good as the originals, on the walls of every school 
in the kingdom. Supposing (I merely name these 
as examples of what I mean) the standard of 
manner in light-and-shade drawing fixed by 
Leonardo’s study, No. 19, in the collection of pho- 
tographs lately published from drawings in the 
Florence Gallery ; the standard of pen-drawing 
with a wash fixed by Titian’s sketch, No. 30, in 
the same collection; that of etching, fixed by 
Rembrandt’s spotted shell; and that of point 
work with the pure line by Durer’s crest with 
the cock ; every effort of the pupil, whatever the 
instrument in his hand, would infallibly tend in a 
right direction, and the perception of the merits 
of those four works, or of any others like them, 
once attained thoroughly by effcrts, however dis- 
tant or despairing, to copy portions of them, would 
lead securely in due time to the appreciation of 
other modes of excellence. 

‘*T cannot, of course, within the limits of this 
paper, proceed to any statement of the present 
requirements of the English operative as regards 
Art-education. But I do not regret this, for it 
seems to me very desirable that our attention 
should for the present be concentrated on the 
more immediate object of general instruction. 
Whatever the public demand, the artist will soon 
produce, and the best education which the opera- 
tive can receive is the refusal of bad work and 
acknowledgment of good. There is no want of 
genius amongst us, still less of industry. The 
least that we do is laborious, and the worst is 
wonderful. But there is a want amongst us, 
deep and wide, of discretion in directing toil, 
and of delight in being led by imagination. In 





ast time, though the masses of the nation were 
ess informed than they are now, they were for 
that very reason simpler judges and happier 
gazers ; it must be ours to substitute the gracious 
sympathy of the understanding for the bright 
gratitude of innocence. An artist can always 
paint well for those who are lightly pleased or 
wisely displeased; but he cannot paint for 
those who are dull in applause and false in 
condemnation.” 





| We have received another part, the third, of 


Mr. Dickes’s colour-printed ‘Studies from the 
Great Masters.’ Its contents are, ‘The School- 
mistress,’ by Stothard, an illustration of Shen- 
stone’s poem; and ‘The Christ Entombed,’ (or 
rather ‘Angels weeping over the Dead Body of 
Christ,’ ) by Guercino. In the first, justice is 
hardly done to the colour of our excellent English 
painter. The print has more the appearance of a 
hand-coloured engraving than in previous examples. 
Can there possibly have been in this instance a 
study made of the colour from the original? We 
fear not. The text by the way gives no informa- 
tion respecting the original : even its locale is not 
told. The other ‘‘study” is much better. The 
foreshortened figure of the Saviour, and the 
sorrowful expression and attitude of the kneeling 
angels are very faithfully rendered. The colour 
and chiaroscuro have much of the depth and foree 
of the original. Indeed the print is very far 
superior to any low-priced coloured copy of a 
painting by any old master which we have yet 
seen. We are glad to observe, too, that our former 
hint respecting the ‘‘ prose illustrations” has not 
been neglected ; but a little more care is still 
required. Thus this picture by Guercino is 
described as ‘‘a small one (three feet one inch by 
three feet eleven inches) in the National Gallery ; ” 
but if the writer turns te the Official Catalogue of 
the National Gallery, he will see that he has 
greatly magnified the dimensions of the ‘small 
picture” (a scarcely appropriate epithet if his ad- 
measurement were correct), it being really only 
one foot two inches high by one foot five inches 
wide. And a further reference to the same Cata- 
logue will perhaps satisfy him that Guercino was 
born in 1592 instead of 1590, and that ‘‘his most 
famous picture,” in the Capitol at Rome, is known 
as the ‘Santa Petronilla,’ and not ‘St. Peter 
Neri.’ 





Favourite English Poems of the Two Last Centuries, 
unabridged. Illustrated with upwards of Two 
Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings 
by the most eminent Artists. (Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co.) 

Turis is one of the books which aim to supply the 

place of the now almost obsolete annuals. Passed 

of tales and rhymes by earls and countesses, and 
right-honourable nobodies, with here and there, 
as seasoning, a sketch or scrap by some popular 
plebeian writer, we have a selection of four-and- 
twenty poems which have won their place in 
publicfavour, beginning with Milton’s “‘L? Allegro,” 
and ending with Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” and instead of some five-and-twenty 
steel engravings from designs, good, bad, and 
vapid, we have some two hundred excellent wood- 
cuts. We regard the change as a decided improve- 
ment, though much might be said in behalf of the 
best of the old annuals, But without pushing the 
comparison further, there can be no hesitation in 
pronouncing this to be one of the most elegant 
works of its class. As regards its literature, not 
only are the poems all given without abridgment, 
but several of them are of some length, and rank 
among the more important productions of their 
respective authors. Thus, we have the whole of 

Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of 

St. Agnes,” Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” Camp- 

bell’s ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” and Bloomfield’s 

‘‘Farmer’s Boy,” besides such shorter pieces as 

Gray’s “Elegy,” Burns's ‘‘Cotter’sSaturdayNight,” 

and Cowper's ‘‘ John Gilpin,” thereby affording the 

fullest scope for the various powers of the several 
designers. These designs are, of course, what 
give the book its special value. And they are in 
their way very beautiful. The illustrations of 











‘L’ Allegro,’ and the ‘Deserted Village,’ 
the members of the ‘ Etching Club,” and, as wel] 
as some of the others, have appeared before 
These need no commendation ; but, on the whole. 
admirable as are the productions of the Club the 
illustrations to the ‘‘Farmer’s Boy,” by Messrs 

Birkett, Foster, Weir, and Hicks, are almost mor, 
to our fancy. The designs of Mr. Foster ene. 
cially are very charming—varied, as the hours and 
the seasons themselves, true as the poem to rural 
life and scenery, and marking with the feeling of 
a poet, as well as the eye of a painter, the sent. 
ment of sunrise and storm, of moonlight ang 
summer evening’s gloom. His designs to some of 
the shorter poems are also excellent. Very bean. 
tiful, too, are some of Creswick’s little sketches 

And, though to our thinking the landscapes cary 
away the palm, there are some capital figure- 
pieces, grave and gay, poetical and mystical, by 
Cope and Horsley, Websterand Redgrave, Warren 

Wehnert, Stonhouse, Townsend, Fred. Tayler, anj 
George Thomas. The engraving throughout is of 
a very superior order. The printer and publisher 
have likewise done their parts well. The woodeuts 
are admirably printed, and the deep cream. 
coloured paper shows them and the good old. 
fashioned type to perfection. Altogether, a hand. 
somer or a worthier gift-book, whether for Christ. 
mas or the New Year, a birth-day or the bridal- 
day, could hardly be desired, and would certainly 
not be easily found. ‘ 


are’ by 





Poems of William Wordsworth. Selected ani 
Edited by Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of 
Bearwood, Illustrated. (Routledge & Co.) 


THE principal poems of Wordsworth are here 
charmingly reproduced. Mr. Willmott has exe- 
cuted the editorial part of the labour with genuine 
affection ; while Birkett Foster, Wolf, Gilbert, 
and Dalziel, have severally contributed the magic 
of their arts to render tho edition in every way 
worthy the undying fame of the poet. We cannct 
conceive a more acceptable book for the boudoir, 
or a more genial offering by those who wish to'be 
remembered by their friends at the approaching 
close of the year. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
——- 


Princess’s THEATRE.—The first of the adii- 
tional revivals with which Mr. Charles Kean 
intends to illustrate his farewell season was 
produced last Monday. Although King John is 
not strictly a novelty in the list of Shaksperean 
revivals which have thrown such a glory over the 
present managership of the Princess's, having 
been played some six years since ; it was not at 
that time the object of that sedulous attention to 
antiquarian detail and that highly-wrought art 0 
stage management which have been bestowed on 
this play as now produced. The impressive effect 
which these dramatic chronicles, in which history 
is rather symbolised than narrated derive, apart 
from their intrinsic value as poems, from such 2 
succession of appropriate pictures as are 
evoked by the skill and research of Mr. 
Kean, is not to be conceived. Each mail- 
clad figure complete in all its historical and 
individual characteristics becomes a_ separate 
object of interest, and when disposed in still or 
animated groups, as the scene requires, mingled 
with all accessory paraphernalia, a great historical 
cartoon of elaborate design fills the stage. Such 
is the gathering of the English and French armies 
with their royal leaders before the walls of Angiers, 
and the great scene in the French king’s tent, 
where King John gives audience to the Pope's 
legate and delivers the famous anti-papal tirade. 
The succession of parleys broken off by a sudden 
resumption of hostilities which mark the struggle 
between the two kings, is rendered unusually 
exciting by the spirited demeanour and action of 
the assembled warriors, who rush on and off the 
— with flourishing weapons and every variety 
of fierce and menacing gesture. The abundance 
of the picturesque element, however, does no, 
as indeed it might very satisfactorily, supply ay 
deficiency in the manner in which the ply 
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;s acted, the principal character being as 
adequately filled as may be under exist- 
ing circumstances. Mrs. Kean’s Lady Con- 
stance must stand foremost in the list, as 
exhibiting womanly sorrow, rising to a higher 
and higher degree of intensity until it reaches 
actual frenzy, with marvellously true and deli- 
cately marked distinctness of emotion, and without 
once transgressing the bounds of queenly dignity. 
There is little scope for acting in the character of 
King John, the great scene in which he darkly 
hints his wishes to Hubert being the only in- 
stance in which there is any demand for high 
histrionic qualifications. The concentrated malig- 
nity of the glance he fixes on Arthur from 
peneath a brow solemnly knit with the intensity 
of his gloomy purpose, imparts a chilly horror to 
the half-utterances whispered to Hubert, and the 
deep sepulchral tone with which the last word 
“Remember” is pronounced, terminated the 
scene With.an impression of intense awe. Mr. 
Ryder’s Hubert is one of the most thoroughly 
complete and satisfying performances the stage 
has to boast of ; and amore artless, engaging, and 
heart-softening little prince than Miss Terry— 
whose tutoring has fallen on such good soil that 
no trace of it is perceptible—need not be desired. 
Mr. Walter Lacy is a very fair Pawleonbridge, with 
sufficient gallantry of bearing and outspeaking 
bluntness of tone, but deficient in the quaint 
agustic humour, which is an essential characteristic 
of this most real of Shakespearian creations. 





AstbeY’s AMPHITHEATRE.—Another theatrical 
eyent of the week has been the re-opening of the 
favourite ‘‘ equestrian” theatre on the other side 
of Westminster bridge. The house has been 
cleansed, and redecorated, and the director has 
considerably reduced the prices of admission, all 
three steps being worthy of applause. An 
effective drama with horses, combats, and situa- 
tions, has been furnished from the Scott treasure- 
house, and founded on Old Mortality, and Balfour 
of Burley is very adequately represented by Mr. 
Holloway. The chief attraction here will be 
found, however, in the scenes of the circle. 
They are more varied, and more brilliant than 
during any season within our recollection, and 
Mr. Cooke’s family, and especially his very clever 
daughter, ably sustain the honours of his name. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Handy- Book of Musical Art ; with some Practical 
Rints to Students. By the Hon. and Rev. T. C. 
Skeffington. M.A. (James Blackwood, Paternoster 
Row.) ‘‘It is matter of regret,” observes the 
author of the above little work, ‘‘ that there is no 
text-book for students in the noble science of 
Music ; still more is it to be regretted that the 
great theorists should be so divided in their dog- 
matic teaching, and oftentimes, indeed, so mys- 
tical and obscure as to leave the student inspired 
with doubt instead of faith. Whatever be the 
cause, it cannot fail to have been remarked that 
great theorists have never been great writers. 
Hence it comes that book-theory is really so unser- 
viceable a teacher of the practical science of Music, 
and that one month’s sound instruction in Har- 
mony, at the hand of the master, will do more than 
a whole year’s application to abstract book-study.” 
_ Music can no more be acquired without an 
instrument than painting without a brush. All 
the hooks ever written may be laboriously perused, 
chapter by chapter, to no purpose ; for without 
the constant application of rules the reading will 
be so much time lost. What is the use of know- 
ing that.a discord can be resolved in so many ways, 
if the ear and the mind are not perfectly familiar 
with the absolute nature of chords and their re- 
lations toeach other? In reading music the eye is 
useless, except as minister to the ear, and the 
only way to initiate the ear into the mysteries of 
sound—by which is intended its harmonious and 
melodious conditions—is to learn to play upon a 
musical instrument. The great theorists address 
themselves to educated musicians, not to mere 

mners ; and on this 
Mr. Skeffington. ‘The “ 


int we are at.issue with | 
k-theory,” condemned | 





as unserviceable, was never meant for any such 
purpose as that for which he complains of its being 
unfit. To place Gottfried Weber or Dr. Marx in 
the hands of a tyro would be mockery. A primer 
is what is required, and of primers (here again we 
must differ from the Hon. and Rey. gentleman), 
there are enough anc to spare. On the other 
hand, our Art-literature is sadly deficient in works 
like that which Mr. Skeffington has compiled for 
his daughter, to whom it is dedicated, and to 
whom, if she be intelligent—if she take after her 
parent—it is likely to prove of the utmost utility. 
Of course, it is presumed that Miss Alice is in 
some degree a mistress of the pianoforte, in the 
absence of which theory must bea dead letter, and 
a real knowledge of harmony unattainable. To no 
study is practical illustration more indispensable. 

The ‘‘ Handy-Book” is a pleasant, unaffected 
causerie about the musical art, beginning from the 
beginning, and comprehending reflections on the 
nature and office of music, its history, its theory, 
and its practice, besides observations on the styles 
of various masters, on composition, and finally on 
the present state of the art. It is divided into 
eight chapters, the longest and most important of 
which—those on theory and those on the art of 
delivering musical sounds—are subdivided into 
sections, according to the number of topics they 
embrace. <A bvief extract from the preface will 
explain the aim of the author better than a 
column of analysis :— 

“The Author’s intention is not at all to give another 
instruction-book to the world, but, as it were, a lift to in- 
quiry ; to suggest points of practical importance; to give 
a broad, and he hopes a correct, view of the art generally ; 
and lastly, to interest the young student in the acquire- 
ment of musical knowledge.” 

All this is accomplished, and in such a manner 
as to render it more or less attractive in every 
page. Mr. Skeffington writes as he feels, with 
clearness and simplicity. In his first chapter, 
“The Nature and Office of Music,” he has some 
admirable remarks on a subject not sufficiently 
considered even by the most fertile writers—we 
mean the difference between music that is sug- 
gestive, and music which pretends to be imitative. 
Take the following as an example : 

**Music, in short, in its highest flights, soars far above 
all earthly images and things,—‘it is wholly form and 
expression, and is dependent on no subject matter for its 
creation.’ In this respect it far excels its sister arts of 
poetry, or painting, or sculpture; it lies wholly in the 
fancy and imagination of the tone-poet who has some 
story to tell, but what that story is the composer would 
not dare to reduce to language. In sacred music the 
imagination is charged with ideas of devotion, solemnity, 
grandeur, and holy yearnings. In secular music some 
heroic or pathetic subject suggests certain melodic 
phrases, which after all, when noted down, are unable to 
convey any adequate notion of the subject which called 
them into being. ’ 

“ So far music is apart and distinct from all subject- 
matter ; if, for instance, a musician, fired with any attrac- 
tive theme, should compose a piece of music upon 


Anacreon, or Prometheus, or the Naiades, or great | 


Jupiter himself, or on any of the heroes of antiquity, or 
on any of Shakspeare’s characters, Hamlet, or Macbeth, 
or Coriolanus, or the Midsummer Night's Dream ; or should 
any heroic, or pathetic, or pastoral subject excite his 
imagination; or should the idea of the slumbering ocean, 
with a calm and prosperous voyage, or the same mighty 
monster lashed into amidst the sounding rocks and 
caverns, call forth hisinspiration, who that hears the sounds 
which are intended to depict these various things shall 
say, that they convey to us any trie idea of the original 
subject on which they are founded ; or if the imitation be 
more close and graphic, such as of a storm, or of a 
cascade, or of a tempest, or, still worse, of the din of a 
battle-field,—who will not exclaim against such low imi- 


tations, and say that such things have not been truly | 


represented ? 


‘But music has been written on all these subjects | 


named; and I question, if you were not. told it, whether 
you would guess the subject-matter of the sounds which 
your ear was receiving :—still, music is highly suggestive 
in subjects that are iliar to us. 


nise as the subject of one movement a rustic song of most 
rude construction. No doubt you will say, I have heard 


a plodding ploughman troll out such a ditty; but hear it | 


as Beethoven has rendered it, refined and dignified by all 
the contrivances of art, and you will say, the idea of the 
rustic disappears before such inspiration as this; the 
music aov eats my mind to pastoral scenes, and suggests 
images of fertile valleys, woods, mountains, murmuring 
streams, ev ing pleasant to the on mea and toiling 
spirit, above what I ever conceived before. Here, then, 
pa yp ee cer eg a of musical art stands dis- 
played; it es for its basis some sensible object, or 
subject, if you .will, but it immediately soars aloft, and 
clothes that ject with fresh beauties, and gives it a 
life and an existence it never had before. 


“Music cannot, then, descend too closely to mundane ‘ 


‘ake, for instance, | 
the Pastoral Symphony by Beethoven, and you will recog- | 


things without injury to herself; her province is not to 
imitate sensible objects only, but to suggest thoughts and 
feelings far above what language has the power of doing. 
If this be true, we must ey high things in a science 
so far removed from ly things, and so exquisitely 
fine and sensitive in its nature; and therefore it is very 
important that the student should know, on starting, 
what kind of music that is which is worth hearing 
and cultivating, and if possible walk in the track pointed 
out.” 

In Chapter II., ‘‘ The History of Musical Art,” 
we are justly reminded of the modern diatonic scale 
‘‘being the foundation of all true music,” and 
of the very recent invention of concerted music 
for instruments, authenticated by the fact that 
Haydn, who lived till 1809, ‘‘is acknowledged to 
be the father of the symphony.” Why, in his 
enumeration of the great masters to whom 
Germany has given birth, Mr. Skeffington should 
omit two in very many respects the greatest of all 
—Bach and Handel, the giant of counterpoint and 
the giant of the choir—we are at a loss to explain.* 

‘*The history of musical art,” he observes, ‘‘is 
not very fertile or very interesting.” Were we 
inclined (which we are not) to indorse this opinion, 
we should still question the ability of Mr. Skef- 
fington, or even of Tacitus himself, to give a 
summary of it in less than one hundred lines. 
However the ‘‘history” of our author is at best 
a skeleton, and in no respect the most edifying 
portion of the ‘‘ Handbook.” 

Chapter III., ‘‘ Development of the Appliances 
of Musical Art,” treats of instruments, and the 
improvements they have lately undergone ; con- 
tains an apostrophe to the flute, a compliment 
to three well known flute-makers of the present 
day, and, for general purposes, is nearly as futile 
and meagre as the ‘‘history.” Chapter IV., 
‘**The Theory of Music,” discusses the region of 
sound—scales, keys, discords, harmonics, modula- 
tion, and the law of intervals—ably and consist- 
ently, it is true, but rather in the manner of a 
lecturer than of a bond fide teacher—thus corrobo- 
rating the announcement contained in the preface, 
that *‘the author's intention is not at all to give 
another instruction-book to the world, but to give, 
as it were” —something else. In speaking of the 
minor mode, Mr. Skeffington has the following : 

“The minor mode is too often associated with the idea 
of melancholy and sadness; it is a mistake to suppose 
that plaintive feelings can alone find their true expression 
in the minor key. This is always the resort for such 
purposes of composers of very limited fancy. Some of 
our national melodies of the most jovial character are 
written in minor keys, whereas some of the most plaintive 
lie in the major mode. C. M. Weber in Der Freyschiitz 
could find no truer expression of reckless jollity for 
Caspar’s drinking song, than to piteh it in the mournful 
key of B minor; and Mendelssohn of our own day revelled 
in minor keys, in which you will find some of his most 
brilliant and sparkling fancies expressed. If then, from 
what I have said, you will free your mind from the old 
dull routine of regarding the minor scale as composed of 
certain fixed intervals ascending, and certain fixed in- 
tervals descending, but consider it rather as an agent 
of most flexible and powerful account in musical ex- 
pression, you will have gained an insight into heart, which 
study and reflection will doubtless turn to a practical and 
useful end.” 

Now, although ‘‘melancholy and sadness” are 
more frequently conveyed in music, even by the 
greatest composers, in the minor than in the 
major mode (for self-evident reasons) no one ever 
made such a mistake as ‘‘to suppose that plain- 
| tive feelings, can alone find their true expression in 
the former. How many national dances (such as 
the tarantella, &c.) are in the minor key !—how 
| many comic songs of every country? Nor are the 
examples cited from Weber and Mendelssohn 
altogether conclusive. Caspar is under the in- 
fluence of fate—has pledged himself under certain 
conditions to the Evil One, and is anxiously seek- 
ing for a ‘‘deputy.” Nothing like ‘‘ reckless 
jollity” was contemplated in the bacchanalian 
from Der Freyschiitz. ‘‘ Reckless despair” -was 
uppermost in the mind of the composer, who had 
the true dramatic instinct. Caspar’s ‘‘jollity”’— 
if jollity it can be termed by any stretch ef cour- 
tesy—is all feigned, ill-feigned ; and.this .is-finely 
shadowed forth in the music. On the other hand, 
| Mendelssohn used the major or miner modes just 
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as his fancy might suggest at the moment of 
writing. Some of his most wonderful scherzi are 
in the major, witness the scherzo in the quartet in 
E, Op. 44, and the last movements of his three 
concertos,* which are inseparable from the scherzo 
family. It is true, nevertheless, that Mendels- 
sohn wrote most of his scherzi in the minor, just 
as Beethoven wrote the majority of his in the 
major. : : 

The remarks on keys, discords, harmonic 
sounds, modulation, and intervals are generally 
excellent. We have one objection to make, how- 
ever. Alluding to ‘‘consecutive fourths,” Mr. 
Skeffington accounts for their being objectionable, 
as beneath : 

“The 4th is but the 5th inverted, and though free by 
this inversion from the same evil effect as the 5th, still, 
virtually, a similar effect, and in some respects a greater 
evil, is produced.” 

The interval of the 4th is not the 5th inverted. 
The 4th is the 4th, and nothing else. Take C for 
the bass; the 4th will be F and the 5th G. How, 
then, can the 4th be properly called the 5th in- 
verted ? If F is inverted, it becomes the bass to 
C, and C instead of F will be the 5th. What our 
author means, no doubt, is, that if you invert a 
chord of the 4th by transposing the highest note 
an octave lower, or the lowest note an octave 
higher, it becomes a chord of the 5th. Doubtless. 
But quid tam postea ? 

Chapter V., ‘‘Sacred Music,” includes some 
observations on the oratorio, which, beginning 
from the words, ‘‘I am not sure, however,” are 
well worth attention. The italics are our own. 

**Here, then, we find the noblest devices of the art 

exercised for the peda of effect. All the contrivances 
of strict fugue and counterpoint in its severest form unite 
to throw a grave and solemn character over the composi- 
tion, while the varied nature of the solo and concerted 
pieces tends to give a colouring and an interest to the 
subject-matter. The name is traceable as far back as the 
sixteenth century to the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, which 
order is still in existence. The priests of the oratory be- 
came famous for their sacred musical performances ; the 
attraction gained its end. Sacred subjects were partially 
dramatised, and the Oratorio became one of the estab- 
lished forms of musical composition. The master-pieces 
of the Handel belong to this class of music, and the 
fact of their having been written and produced in this 
country should be sufficient to account for the high es- 
teem in which the Oratorio is held amongst us. I am not 
sure, however, that we are not at present driving this 
taste to an extreme—I do not mean in the use of such 
creations of art as those of Handel, and of others who so 
nearly approached him, such as Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
but I do mean as-regards the disposition shown by many young 
writers to turn all their labours into this channel. Even now 
you will hardly find any story or subject in sacred writ 
but what has m thus duly dramatised, and the conse- 
quence is plain, that most or nearly all survive but for the 
hour, and are then forgotten. Trite forms and well-worn 
phrases are hardly the proper subjects for sacred illustra- 
tion: there is a suggestive and a poetic power necessary for 
high art, which few have ever attained to—more than this, a 
large amount of scholarship is required, not only in the strict 
Forms of composition, tut in the knowledge of the old church 
modes, and the extremely difficult art of applying them to 
modern forms. As it is, we have in the writings of the Ger- 
man school, of such men as Graiin, Colonna, Sebastian 
Bach, and Handel, more than sufficient for the study of a 
lifetime ; and we may rest satisfied that a true and patient 
study of what these gifted men have bequeathed to musi- 
cal art will do far more to advance our own proficiency 
than any feeble handling of forms that we have imperfectly 
studied, and of ideas that we are yet uncertain how to reduce 
to the strict rules of musical art,’’ 

Without caring greatly for Graiin, or at all for 
Colonna (of whom, we suspect, Mr. Skeffington 
knows about as much as the elder Caxton, in Sir 
Lytton Bulwer’s novel, or Sir Lytton himself, of 
** Cardanus”’’), we cannot deny that the present 
yage for composing oratorios is alarming. To 
produce a good oratorio is to accomplish the 
highest task at which a musician, gifted with 
genius and the most extensive acquirements, can 
=. aim. Yet, to see how oratorios have 

een absolutely given to to the world (not merely 
written as exercises for we rene: of recent 
years, one would imagine that to compose them 
was the easiest thing imaginable. For this in a 
great measure the critics have to answer. Every 
new work is now a chef d euvre, be it a Guillaume 
Tell, or a Rose of Castile, an Elijah, or a Judith ; 
and everybody is a great musician, from one end 
of the harmonic ladder to the other. This is a 





* The me AF arene concertos, as well as the violin 
concerto, begin in the minor key, and end in the 





pity, and the sequel may bring about such a con- 
fusion of ideas on matters of art, that the public 
will be at a loss to discriminate between the 
merits of Rossini and Flotoew, of Mendelssohn and 
Mr. Horsley. 

Passing over some capital remarks on various 
branches of musical execution, vocal and instru- 
mental, we come to that section of Chapter VI. 
which treats of the ‘‘Cultivation of Style,” and 
which is in every sense admirable. Did space 
allow we should quote it entire, but, under the 
circumstances, must be content with a fragment : 


“The definition of style in art I have never yet heard 
given: it appears to be something akin to genius; that is, it 
lies in the conception of the artist. And yet style is — 
of being taught. How? By imitation, and by the cultiva- 
tion and development of what we hear. Yet though we 
cannot with accuracy define good style in music, still we 
can state, in round terms, those particulars in which bad 
style consists, and by avoiding which, we shall necessarily 
acquire that which is good. If, for example, you hear a 
player or singer betray a flippancy in the delivery of 
passages, in clipping notes, forcing tone, neglecting the 
marks of accentuation, phrasing, and expression, in 
making free with the time, in using a false and an 
affected manner, in drawling out the cadences, and intro- 
ducing notes or flourishes that are not written down, you 
will say at once the style here exhibited is bad, and you 
will of course, endeavour to avoid it. Style in music is 
gained, not so much by tuition or intuition, as by hearing 
and copying the method of good players. A celebrated 
artist being once asked who was the best singing master, 
replied, ‘Go and hear De Beriot’s fiddling, and copy 
him.’ Once style, good or bad, is formed, it will be very 
difficult indeed to shake or alter it. You cannot, there- 
fore, hear too much good music, or indeed too much bad ; 
imitate the excellences of the one, and avoid the defects 
of the other.. A good authority has advised the daily 
study of J. S. Bach’s Clavicr-bien-tempéré (48 preludes 
and fugues) as the best class-work to make you a 
thorough musician, and to form your musical taste. All 
classical music, indeed, of which there is much that we 
hear but seldom, should be the object of your daily study : 
the more time you —— with the great masters of the 
art, the less you will come to think of the light modern 
trashy romantic school, in which the resources and the 

wer of harmony are sacrificed for a few showy light- 

gered passages, in which the mechanical strength of 
the art is alone developed. It is worthy of consideration 
by all students, whether the years of practice they have 
to go through in order to gain the ordinary amount of 
skill in manipulation, are fit to be sacrificed in after life, 
as too commonly we find them, by devotion to that light 
empty music which forms the common recreation of our 
salons, but which is unworthy the pursuit of any con- 
scientious artist: music, whose greatest charm and best 
office lies, as I myself have heard it expressed, in promot- 
ing conversation, 

“The habit of sight-playing, once acquired, will produce 
a store of unfailing variety, amusement, and instruction, 
both for yourself and others, while, by the same means, 
your acquaintance with the best writers will become 
general, and your judgment and knowledge of music both 
sound and enlarged.” 


About hearing bad music as often as possible 
we have our doubts; but about the classical 
masters, and, beyond all, John Sebastian Bach, 
there can be but one opinion ; and the increasing 
admiration among the general public for the 
works of this truly great man ought, we think, to 
encourage a brighter prospect of our musical 
future than that which, to judge from his general 
recapitulation, and from one or two passages in 
his preface, appears to be entertained by Mr. 
Skeffington. e must not think that the art of 
music is on the decline because Mendelssohn, the 
last of the ‘‘demigods,” is dead, and Rossini, the 
greatest living genius, writes no more. We have 
no Handels, Haydns, Mozarts, or Beethovens, it 
is true, any more than we have Shakspeares, 
Miltons, or Popes; but we have one thousand 
appreciators for one that existed during the life- 
time of those mighty men. Moreover, Mr. 
Skeffington himself does not, to use his own 
words, “‘lay much stress on the death of musi- 
cians at the present time, for,” says he, both 
poetically and truthfully, ‘‘the apostles of art are 
always to be found in groups and in company.” 
We have periods of great musicians, just as we 
have periods of great poets and great painters. 
Who shall say that the last of these periods has 
been seen ? 








The Chevalier de Negrelli, who is known to the 
British public as the opponent of Mr. Stephenson 
in the Suez Canal question, recently died at Vienna. 

The Great Bell belonging to the Clock Tower of 
the Houses of Parliament has been safely raised 
into its permanent position ; and in the course of a 
few days the new Clock will be in regular operation. 


THE COMET (DONATI’S). 

It appears from No. 1161 of the Astron, 
mische Nachrichten, that Dr. Bruhns has compute 
an elliptical orbit for this famous comet. The 
following are the elements assigned by him -— 
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Royal Astronomical Society, Somerset House, Oct, 9, 1958, 
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The Courrier de Bayonne states that the highess 
points of the Pyrenees are now covered with snow, 


The village of Daramona, in the county of 
Westmeath, is now regularly lighted by gas made 
from a neighbouring bog of peat. 


A new census of the inhabitants of the states of 
the Zollverein is to take place this year, com- 
mencing with Saxony on the 8rd of December, 


M. Rouland, the French Minister of Instruction, 
has ordered the publication on a grand scale, of 
two national works— one is a “ Carte des Gaules,” 
the other a ‘Dictionnaire Géographique.” The 
map will form a sort of topographical history of 
France from the conquest of Julius Cesar to the 
end of the Roman dominion. The dictionary wil] 
form a complete history of the eighty-six depart- 
mean of oe oo the earliest times, and will 
contain ample details in archeology, topography, 
and statistive, ee 

Rome is renowned for the abundance and salu- 
brity of its waters, although only three of the 
fourteen aqueducts required for the luxurious 
thermee and fountains of the ancients are at present 
in use for the requirements of their descendants. 
It is now under contemplation to add to the 
already abundant store by the restoration of the 
Marcian aqueduct, which, according to Frontinus, 
derived its source from a spot on the Equicolan 
hills, near the Via Valeria, 33 miles from Rome. 
This water was considered by the ancient Romans 
the best that came into the capital, and was 
especially reserved for drinking. Ruins of the 
aqueduct still exist over the Porta Maggiore, and 
near the church of Santa Bibbiana, as well as in 
several parts of the Campagna. The architect 
Moraldi having petitioned for permission to restore 
these salutary waters, which now fall into the 
Anio, to public use in Rome, the Pope has au- 
thorised him to commence the necessary surveys. 

The Hon. Charles Murray, Her Majesty's 
Minister in Persia, sent home an account of a 
highly interesting journey through the Elboorz 
Chain, and of the ascent of the lofty volcanic 
mountain of Demavend, by Mr. R. F. Thomson 
and Lord Schomberg Kerr, both attached to the 
Persian mission. ese documents, which have 





been transmitted by the Earl of Malmesbury to 
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sir Roderick Murchison, to be presented to the 
Royal Geographical Society, will be read before 
that body at its first meeting in November. In 
the meantime it may be stated that, having suc- 
ceeded in reaching the summit of Demavend with 
instruments, the adventurous diplomatists have 
determined its height to be 21,500 feet, and have 
thus deprived Mourt Ararat of the reputation so 
long enjoyed of being the highest point in Central 
Asia. 

Mr. Panizzi has been enabled, during his stay 
in Italy, to make arrangements with the head 
of the Tuscan archives, the Chevalier Bonaini, 
for obtaining complete copies of the corre- 
spondence of Francesco Terriesi, Tuscan envoy 
at the courts of Charles II. and James II. The 
importance of doing so was brought before the 
public by Mr. Montgomery Stuart, in his first 
lecture at St. Martin’s Hall, ‘‘On the Influence of 
Italian on English Literature ;” indeed, the same 
gentleman had previously brought it before Lord 
John Russell and the trustees of the British 
Museum. This is the third collection of diplo- 
matic illustrations of English history, from the 
nublie and private archives of Italy, which Mr. 
Montgomery Stuart has been enabled to secure for 
this country. He had previously obtained all the 
manuscript correspondence of Cardinals Filippo 
and Luigi Gualterio ; the former, papal nuncio in 
Paris from 1700 to 1716, and for twenty years the 
‘confidant both of the French court and the exiled 
Stuart family ; and he subsequently secured copies 
of the entire official correspondence of Jacopo 
Giraldi, Tuscan envoy at the English court during 
the reign of William and Anne. 





CrystaL Patace.—Great preparations are 
being made to give fitting éclat to the forthcoming 
Show of Canaries and other choice British and 
Foreign Birds in November. The Directors of 
the Crystal Palace are resolved, that the lovers of 
natural history, and the keepers of birds in cages, 
shall have an unexampled treat. This has in- 
duced them to throw open the Show to unlimited 
competition, which will, of necessity, bring 
together not only an immense number and a vast 
variety of beautiful living specimens, but will 
gratify a taste for natural pursuits, which, we 
rejoice to see, is greatly on the increase. No 
exhibition on so grand a scale has ever before 
been attempted. The public will be pleased to 
hear, that the tropical department of the Crystal 
Palace has been set aside for the purpose. Here 
the birds, and other tame animals, will be brought 
under one view, and Mr. William Kidd, whose 
services have been secured for tke occasion, will 
daily deliver an interesting and familiar lecture 
on the Philosophy of Bird-keeping, Bird-breeding, 
Bird-taming, &c. 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN THE INNER AND 
MippLe TeMpLE.—These autumnal flowers, so 
much in favour in these city gardens, and grown 
with such success by Mr. Broome, are looked 
upon as one of the annual sights of London. The 
gardens are daily visited by hundreds, inquiring 
when the ‘“‘show” will commence. About the 
first week in November the chrysanthemums will 
be in full perfection, and this season they bid fair 
to eclipse all other. The beds of pompones in 
both gardens are splendid; Mr. Broome has 
specimen plants, grown in 8-inch pots, measuring 
four feet across, from one stem only, on which 
thousands of bloom already appear. The large 
varieties, in a bed 150 feet long and 6 wide, are 
also very promising for a display of monster 
blooms, such, perhaps, as has never been 
witnessed. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


pea ee 


Dictionaries.—Sir,—On the bookstall of a rail- 
way station, my attention was attracted by a neat little 
volume, price one shilling, entitled ‘‘ Webster’s Pocket 
Dictionary,”’ containg Ten Thousand more words than 
“‘Walker.”” I purchased two copies, supposing that 
every word in the English language, found or not found 
in previous authors would not be lacking in Webster. 
Having occasion to look for the word “ Indomitable,”’ it 
was not to be discovered. I then referred to Johnson, 
edition 1760: the word was not there; and on consulting 
Walker, 1830, it was not there. Is the word English ? If so, 
have lexicographers copied Johnson, or have the printers 
omitted the word? Yours respectfully, Enquirer. 


The newly-discovered Pope MS.—Sir, I read in 
the Inverness Courier, and with no small satisfaction, a 
reference to the Pope MS. mentioned by your ee - 
dent “a Curate” in your last publication but one. [L. G. 
p. 476.] I fully concur with him in hoping that when the 
grand edition is ee oe (it will be six guineas, I believe, 
not eight) we of light purses may be favoured with an 
edition within our reach. The Courier is known to be 
under the direction of a gentleman who has himself edited 
Pope, and has written a charming life of the poet [re- 
viewed in Literary Gazette, No. 2. N.S.], and his informa- 
tion. on the subject will doubtless have been derived from 
the most trustworthy source. I see that a specimen of the 
novelties is given in the form of a couplet of Pope’s 
hitherto unprinted. Speaking of mankind, in the “‘ Essay 
on the Use of Riches,’ Pope describes the world as— 


**One half employed to hoard the glittering evil, 
The other half to send it to the devil.” 


I hope to have the gratification, ere long, of reading more 

of the newly-discovered epigrams, and I send you this 

merely because the Cowrier’s note may not have met your 

eye, and it is something to introduce a new couplet of 

to the world. Yours very truly.—W. Francis 
AMES, 


The Custom of Garratt.—What is the origin of 
a custom, long in vogue at this insignificant little village, 
of electing a mock Lord Mayor. Foote has founded a 
farce upon this custom: is it known whether he ridiculed 
any public characters in that farce? Mr. Meason in his 
“Guide to the London and South Western Railway,” 
mentions the practice, and I opine that it is now dis- 
continued. The village lies between Wandsworth and 
Tooting, and there is a small public-house named after 
one of the heroes of the farce.—R. G. C. 


Inverted Commas.—At school I was taught that 
inverted commas denoted a quotation. Judging from the 
multitude of inverted commas which stare you in the face 
at the present day, one would imagine that originality 
was drowned in a flood of quotations. On examining the 
matter more closely, however, you will discover that these 
quotations are not of high importance. The ‘ Times,” 
** Globe,’”’ “House of Commons,” ‘Hamlet,’ “ Pre- 
Raphaelite,” “‘art,’’ and “humbug,” are cribb’d, cabin’d, 
and confined between these detestable typographical 
hooks. So of a thousand other commonplace words. 
Can any one tell me the reason? Ifso, I shall be obliged 
by a speedy reply, as I am preparing a new edition of 
Lindley Murray.—N. SyLvester. 








HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now Ready, 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY THE 
SEVENTH TO THE DtATH OF GEORGE THE SECOND. By 
HENRY HALLAM. Seventh Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


I. 


I 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM. Tenth Library 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
IIt. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERARY 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, DURING THE léru, 17ru, AND 18rx 
CENTURIES. By HENRY HALLAM. Fourth’ Library Edition. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BACON'S “ ESSAYS” AND “DE SAPIENTIA VETERUM.” 
Now ready, Vol. VI. in 8yo. price 18s. cloth, 


HE WORKS OF FRANLIS BACON, Baron 
of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England. A New Edition, revised and elucidated; and e 
by the addition of many pieces no’ ited before. Collected and 
Eaited by R. L. ELLIS. M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. ; J. SPED- 
DING, M.A., of Trin. Coll. ab. ; and D. D. HEATH, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 


The sixth and seventh volumes | published in November, will be 
of this edition contain the whole | given the remainder of the lite- 





The Privy Councillor Chevalier Bunsen, formerly 
Prussian Envoy at the court of St. James, who | 
since his recall has retired into private life and | 


th 
een residing quietly at Heidelberg, engaged in | copious historical notes) and the | walmas. 


literary pursuits, has been summoned from his 
academic retreat into public life. At the direct 
invitation of the Prince Regent he is to repair im- 
mediately to Berlin to take his seat as member of 
the Upper House. Since his retirement from the 
diplomatic career the Chevalier has been ennobled, 
and now writes himself Von Bunsen. 


of Lord Bacon’s literary and pro- works (consi of the 
fessional works. Vol. VI. now | D! logue of a Holy War, the 
ready, price 18s., ae the | Apophthegms, the Meditationes 
“History of Henry VII.” (with | Sacre, the Colours of Good and 
tion of certain 

st 0 mn’s Dy and gg we wd pet 
tings ; the “ Essays,’’ with an ap- vision) ;- 
pendix ane Aine lite- by Mr. Spedding, accom- 
ratim of the editions of 1597 and | panied by the professional works, 
1612; and the “De Sa; edited by Mr. H 


ia eath ; and fol- 
| Veterum,” with a new lowed by an Index to the two 
translation. In Vol. VII., to be | volumes. 


London: Lonemax & Co.; Srapxrx & Co.; Hamirton & Co.; 
Wurrraxer & Co.; J. Barn; E. Hopson ; Wasnzournne & Co.; H. 
G. Bown; Ricuarpson Brorners; Hovutston & Co.; Bickers & 
Busn ; ‘Wir1is & SoTHERAN ; J. Connisu ; L. Boots ; and J. Sxow. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 

Now Ready, Post Free on Receipt of Two Stamps. 
AWSON *S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 

RCULAR for November: containi 4000 Vok 
Standard Second-hand Books in all Classes of eiierieen *y inching 
Sch thd SORE Date Bah patel wt Baas Late Foe? 
ish an = k Lette = 
graphy, Illustrated Works, &c. &e. ? ~ 

WILLIAM DAWSON & SONS, 
74, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1809. 





MR. FOX TALBOT’S NEW DISCOVERY, PHOTOGLYPHIC 
ENGRAVING. 


FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE ABOVE 

PROCESS (from the pen of Mr. T. in No. 
“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC News” for this wes Price 3d. Wits 
an fps Topoppecrna ns Number will be given copies of a Photoglyph, 
the plate for obtaining which is now being prepared by Mr. Talbot. 


London: Perrrer & Garin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C.; and 2 
Booksellers and Opticians. . ae — 





UCKLE KATE.—Number 1 of McPhun’s 

YS. Pictorial Series of Popular Narrative Tracts, is now ready, 

—— Penny. Nos. 1 to 8 are out. To be continued weekly. 
pecimens Post Free. 


W. R. McPuvy, 41, Ludgate Hill, London, and Glasgow. 





Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

from the GREEK, LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, 
translated into English, and ionally accompanied with illus- 
trations Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical, with an extensive 
Index, referring to every important word. By the Author of “ The 
Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,” ete. 


“The advantages of books of reference are now so universally 
acknowledged, that it would be superfluous to endeavour to recom- 
mend the ees work by dwelling on its uliar merits. Every 
one who takes a share in conversation, or who dips, however curso- 
rily, into any newspaper or other publication, will every now and 
then find the advantage of having access to the ‘ New Dictionary 
of Quotations.’ The 1 any lumii Index greatly en- 
hances the value of this ‘Dictionary. By the aid of this Index g 
passage may be readily found where only two or three words of » 
quotation have been caught by the ear, or remain upon thememory.»» 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row. 











Boun’s STaNDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


EANDER’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOGMAS. Translated from the German, by J. E. RYLAND. 
Complete in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. each. 


Hewyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Intustratep Liprary FoR NovEMBER. 


ESSES ANECDOTES OF DOGS. New Edi- 

tion, with large additions. Illustrated by numerous fine wood- 

cuts after Harvey, Bewick, and others. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s.—Cr, 

with the addition of 34 highly finished star. eNcRavines after 
Cooper, Landseer, Hancock, Armfield, &c. 7s. 6d. 


*,* The previous edition was published at 1l. 1s. 
contains double the quantity, both of matter and plates 


Hewyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


The present 





Boun’s IntustRatep LipraRy FoR NovEMBER. 


ARPENTER’S (DR. W. B.) BOTANY AND 

VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study 

of the Vegetable Kingdom. Now edition, revised (under arrange- 

ment with the Author) By E. Lanxsster, M.D., &c., with several 
hun illustrations on wood. Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


H. G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Published this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


ESUS CHRIST, IN THE GRANDEUR OF 
HIS MISSION, THE BEAUTY OF HIS LIFE, AND HIS 
FINAL TRIUMPH.’ By EDWARD WHITFIELD. 


London: E. T. Wurrrretp, 178, Strand. 





Published this day, post 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. a new edition of 


TPHE ALPHA. A Revelation, but no Mystery. 
ei A —— Inquiry into the nature of Truth. By EDW. 


“<The Alpha ’ is an extraordinary book.”—Literary Gazette. 
London: E. T. Wurrrt1etp, 178, Strand. 





OOKS FOR THE PRESENT AND AP- 
PROACHING SEASON. Published by Waicut & Co., 
60, PALL MALL. 


“Co Home,” A New Tale for all Readers, price 2s., cloth gilt. 
By the ANthor of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” and follo 
works :—“ The Dream Chintz,” with Ill 2s 6d. 
covers. “Old Jolliffe,’ and the “ Sequel to Old Jolliffe, 2s. each, 
cloth gilt. “The House on the Rock,” “ 
a Tale for ¥: and Old, 7th Edition, \s. “The Cloud with 

” Sth : 


ne Decort tad Baition 
Sist Edition, price is. In the Press and 
Free Translat of the Inferno of Dante, in Verse, witha - 
nary Discourse,” by BRUCE , Author the 
«“ Romance Tongues and their Literature,” &. 
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New Srnrrss, 


{ No. 1? ~Gocsuan 23, 1858, 








‘On the Ist of January, 1859, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


(Being the Fourth Division of “THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA,” 
conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT.) 


The publication of the Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences will 

Me ae First of January, 1859. The matter which it 
ith the ‘Cyclopedias 0: phy, 
Natural Hi and ogre hy, the entire body of information 
contained in OPE PED NY ex CLOPZEDIA * tthe copyright of 
which belongs to the proprietors of ‘The a Cyclopedia ’’), 
adapted to the existing state of knowledge. The delay in the issue 
of the rourtu and Division of “The lish Cyclo ” has 
deen indispensable, in order that the revision of the original 
articles, the additions so essential to exhibit the p of the 
Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be accom- 
plished in a manner to entitle work to rank as one of the highest 
authority oe 


MHE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. Six Volumes, price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes, 
half-bound morocco, 37. 12s. 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 

GEOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 2/. 2s.; or, in Two 
‘Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 

HE ENGLISH CYCLOPZEDIA OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. Four Volumes, price 2. 2s. ; or, in 
“Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 








WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 
—o— 


I. 
In Two Volumes, medium 8yo. price 32s. cloth. 
TTHE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Including the Teg rp Cragg ey with a 
New and Original Series; Pericles and sia ; Examination of 
Shakspeare ; P Boccaccio and Petrarca; Hellenics ; 
Tragedies ; and Poems. 





It. 
Also, by the same Author, 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


TMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF GREEKS 


AND ROMANS. 


Itt. 
In One Volume, crown 8yo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


LAst FRUIT OFF AN OLD TREE. 





FORSTER'’S GOLDSMITH. 
—~ 
Inone volume, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.’ 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


With 40 Mustrations, after designs by C. Stanrretp, R.A.; D. 
Macutse, R.A.; Jonn Leecu, Ricuanp Dorie, and R.J. Hamerton. 


“No author in this productive and charming department of 
literature has ever exhibited so wide a range of knowledge and 
8 hy ; and though his hero had become a hackneyed topic, the 
originality with which the work is conceived and executed, the vast 
variety of facts, anecdotes and letters, which are now produced for 
the first time, the new and more truthful light in which the old 
materials are disposed, render these Memoirs as fresh and novel as 
though Mr. Forster had been the first biographer of the poet, mstead 
of the last .... This is real Biocraruy.”’—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1854. 





CRAWFURD'S INDIAN ISLANDS. 
ee 


Lately published,in demy 8vo. with map, price 16s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
ISLANDS AND 
COUNTRIES. 


By JOHN CRAWFURD, F.R.S. 
“It will take its — at once among standard works, for it 
i of valuable i ol 1 


INDIAN ADJACENT 


-The author's varied knowledge 
ight on aS subjects besides the mere 
e! 
, 


supplies a mass rmation y orig’ : y 
locked mpin Dutch and Spanish authors, and, consequently, inac- 
cessible to the public 


ee, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, MIDDLE CLASS AND CIvr, 
SERVICE - EXAMINATIONS. 


——f—e 


WORKS OF EDUCATION, 


PRINTED FOR WALTON AND MABERLY, 
UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, 
and part of the Phedo; with Notes in English from 
Staullbaum, Schleiermacher’s Introduction, and 
Essay on the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher. 
Edited by Dr. W. SMITH, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ &c. Third | 
Edition, revised. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 


The text of this selection from the writings of Plato has been | 
adopted as presenting a complete account of the last days of 
Socrates: the apology being a defence of his doctrines, supposed to 
be delivered before the tribunal which condemned him ; his dialogue 
with Crito containing his refusal to escape from prison, although | 
not guilty, which he justities by the necessity for respecting the 
laws of his country ; and the extracts from the Phiedo, relating the | 
particulars of the philosopher's death. 


TACITUS; GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, AND | 
FIRST BOOK OF THE ANNALS. With English | 
Notes, original and selected, and Bétticher’s remarks | 
on the style of Tacitus. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM 
SMITH, Editor of the “Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ &c, Third Edition, revised and 
greatly improved. 12mo. 5s. 


The object of this hook is to introduce the student to a thorough 
familiarity with the style of Tacitus. With this view a sufficiently 
extensive text is presented to the reader, accompanied by copious 
notes, original and selected. 

‘hese notes are designed to remoye every difficulty of the text, 
and explain its structure and allusions. But for fully understanding 
‘Tacitus, a more general key to his peculiarities is indispensable. It 
is found = Botticher’s “Remarks on the Style of Tacitus,” here 
translated. 


A HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, for the Use of Students of the Universities 
and Higher Classes of Schools. By Dr. R. G. 
— F.R.S. Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


| to see it adopted as a text-book in al 





The object of the “ Hand-book” is to present to students for 
examination,in a more condensed form, the chief facts and reason- 
ings of “ The English Language.” Less elaborate than that work, it 
is less elementary than the “ English Grammar.” Like all the other 
works by the same author, it gives great prominence to the ethno- | 
logical relations of our tongue ; and insists upon historical investiga- 
tion, and the application of the general oe of comparative | 
philology, as the true means of exhibiting its real growth and struc - 
ture, in opposition to the more usual method of treating it asa mass of 
irregularities. It has the further object of supplying a knowledge of 
those laws of speech and principles of grammar which apply to 
language generally. 


AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By Dr. R. G. 
LATHAM, F.R.S,, late Fellow of King’s College, 


Cambridge. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 


“Tt isa work in which grammar, no longer an assemblage of con- 
ventional rules of speech, becomes a philosophical analysis of our 
language, and an elementary intellectual exercise ada to the 
ea purposes of instruction.” —Minutes of the Council of Education, 

ol, . 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Including the Principles 
of Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. MASON, B.A,, 
a - rene: College, London. Small 8vo. 

8. 6d. cloth. 


er a kept in view in the above-named work has been to 
furnish learner with a more exact system of grammatical defini- 
tions and principles than is sented by t a 'y 

in common use, and to exhibit the etymological and syntactical 





e 





structure of the English language inaform more in accordance with 
the present state of grammatical science. The subject matter of the 
work has been arrangedas far as possible in short and clea! 

h rtant 





enables him to throw li; 

Se famguage ; and, through Sitke Wook the ceymenoguts many 
on ; ughou e y 
obtain useful hints.”—Atheneum. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
—~— 
‘This day is published, price 6d. with plan of the Gardens, and 


AN OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK 


TO THE 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


By D. W. MITCHELL, B.A., F.L8.,, 
‘Beeretary to the Society. 


London: Brapsugy & Evans, 11, Bouverie 





{ 


$ 


set of exercises on the most im; 
been added, and.an Appendix contains a list of 


rtant 
Latin and Greek Derivatives. oi 


LARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, THE 
BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY EX. 
PLAINED. One volume, small 8vo. 520 Illustrations 
12s. 6d. cloth. ; 

ContEnts :—General View of the Animal Organisation—Bones anj 

Ligaments—Muscles—Structure of the Lower Animals—Neryy,, 

System—Circulation—Lymphaties — Respiration — Digestion. i 


| milation, Secretion, the Skin, Animal Heat—Senses—Touch—Sine 


pilaste—Vision—Hearing—Voice—Development » Maturity, Decline 
eath. : 

“We can strongly recommend this volume, perfect in accuracy ay 1 
ar g' t,as ding an excellent, yet strictly popular, y; f 
Animal Physics—a subject which, we doubt not, must now become 
a part of general education. It is profusely illustrated with wot. 
executed woodcuts, and from its Sen SORTS ree we expect 
0 i schools of preliminary instry:. 
tion for those who are to be educated for any of the learned pro- 
fessions.”~—Dublin Quarterly Medical Gazette. ‘ 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS, 
By Dr. LARDNER. (Chiefly taken from the 
“Animal Physics.’’) 190 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s, §/, 
cloth. 

LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Four vols. 1334 Illustrations, 2, 
cloth lettered. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
is sold separately, as under: 

MECHANICS. One vol. 5s. 
nn PNEUMATICS, and HEAT. 
vo. S$. 





One 


OPTIcs. One vol. 5s. 
ee MAGNETISM, and ACOUSTICS. One 
vol. 5s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
By Dr. LARDNER. 328 Illustrations. 
cloth. 

This volume has been compiled to gupply the want felt bya larze 
number of Teachers, of a Class-book for Junior Students. Its purpow 
is to convey, in clear and concise terms, general notions of all the 

rincipal divisions of Physical Seience, illustrated copiously with 

ures showing the form rangement of apparatus, and the 
manner of performing the most important experiments. 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
For the Use of Students. Fourth Edition, complete 
in One thick Volume, 18s. cloth. 

*,* Sold also in Two Parts; 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 1 yol. 12s. 


SCHOOLS. 


12mo. 3s. 64, 





CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES, 
Edited by Dr. SMITH. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 


ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Illustrated with 
7 Plans of Cities, Districts, Battles, &c. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


SMITHS DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Second Edition 
500 Woodcuts, medium 8yo. 42s. 

SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Variow 
Writers. 500 Woodcuts. 3 vols. medium 8vyo. 5i. 15s. 6. 

SMITHS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. Compiled 
and Abridged from the larger Works. New and Illustrated 
Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


SMITHS SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY. Abridged from the larger Work. Cheaper Edition. 
With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. New and Cheaper Edition 
With 200 Woodcuts. wn 8yo. 75. 6d. 





*," The above, with other Educational Works, will be found fully described in the DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE of WORKS published by WALTON & MABERLY. 


(free) to any one writing for it. 


The Catalogue will be sent by post 


Instead of laudatory extracts from reviews, general notices are given 


of the chief subjects. and most prominent peculiarities of the tooks. The publication is designed to put the 
reader, as far as possible, in the sume position as if he had inspected for himself, at least eursorily, the 


works described. 





LONDON : WALTON & MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY 
LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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~~ WORKS 


ON 


BOTANY & GARDENING. | 










In crown 8vo. price 12s. illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


How TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 
or Improving an Estate. (From a Quarter of an Acre 
to a Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“Mr. Kemp's ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 
practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, | 
its value being much incre: by an ext ary 
excellent instructive woodcuts. Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Price 2s. in cloth. 


T a + 

THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING. 
For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP. The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 


In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


T Tv 

PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION- 
ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a full 
Explanation of Technical Terms, 


Complete in three volumes, price 33s, each, elegantly 
bound in cloth, 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 
Price 7s. in cloth. 


V4 1¢ 
THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 
their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition. 


Price 5s. in cloth. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Coniferee. In which all the Hardy Species are 
Popularly Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 
NOBLE. 


Price 1s. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 
THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


In one volume, Syo. cloth, price 36s. with upwards of 
500 Illustrations 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM: OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY, Illustrated 
upon the Natural System. 


fn one volume, 8yo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 12s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 


A New Edition, in one volume, Svo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND (C&CONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Illustrations, 


In one volume, 8vo. half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. price 4s. 6d. 


(THE BACKWOODS PREACHER: An Auto- 
biography of Peter Cartwright, for more than 50 years a 
Preacher in the Backwoods and Western Settlements of America. 
With Introductory Preface and Notes. 


“Every page teems with narration, phrases, germ Sap. or action, 
which carry us into a state of society and into a a of religious 
life haan unlike anything we know here. a ‘right stands 
unrivalled and unapproachable in the credulity nehy fervour, the 
— and the daring, of his ministerial career. "Literary 
Gazett 

" Youaen: Arex. Hertrx, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





’ Tv, ° 
I M NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER.—Balfe’s 

New Song, sung with so much archness and vivacity by Mdlle. 
Victoire * Balfe, is published, price 2s. 6d., Bee NCAN DAvison, 244, 
Regent Street, where Reichardt’s pop ied, ‘‘ Thou art so hear 
and yet so far, io 38.; Balfe’s “ Oh, take me =x" thy heart again,” 2s. ; 
and “ Merrily Shines the Morn,” Alice Foster’s Skylark’s Song. 
ot ‘ pik singing with great success by Madame Rudersdorff, may be 
obtain 





WHE 2 No LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXUR 


—— very superior PORTS, SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c., of which 
e hold an extensive stock, w in brilliant condition, at 

TW ENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN, Being imported from the 

CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 
Delivered free to any London away Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 


“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its heing far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application —Brandy 


15s. per gallon. — WELLER & HU GHES, Wholesale and Spi ne 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 











PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
a — —1 Ib. pte packets, Is. 6d. and § 





EW SONG.—‘‘ The —_ Lark is up and 
~ Singing,” a Lament, words b e Rey. C. KINGSLEY, 
music by Mrs. C. A. JOHNS. 


London: Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street. 





HRISTIAN PROPHECY; OR, POPULAR 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON THE REVELATION TO 
THE APOSTLE JOHN. By the Rey.S8.T. PORTER. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. In a few days. 


Glasgow: James Mactenosr. London: Hamrton, Apams, & Co. 





In 8yo., with 28 Engravings, price 12s. 


ENTS AND TENT-LIFE, from the Earliest 
- Ages to the Present Time; with the eae and Modern 
Methods of Encamping an Army. Dedicated by § Special Permis- 
sion to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. By Captain GODFREY 
RHODES, H.M. 94th Regiment. 


London : Surru, Exvper, & Co., Cornhill. 





LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
DESPATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING- CASES, TRA- 
VELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other Articles for 
Trav elling. By post for Two Stamps. 


J.W. & T, ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE es 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 





V ILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully 
a that, Bp s - we MATTRESS” (Tucker’s 
Pat n its comfort, alndiaee. 
simplicity, portability,and cheapness and the bedding most suitable 
for use with it, are kept i fe stock the = ee sterers and 


The f BERING MATTRESS big (Tucker 's Patent, or Somnier 
Tucker) is rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 








ti riginally prepared for the ene use 
of of homeopathic) tiene hard ing been adopted by the general public 

an n had of the principal grocers. Each packet is idbelled 
SAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE’ 
SOCIETY, into which is incorporated the business of 
THE ACHILLES LIFE OFFICE, 
18, New Brivce Srreet, Buackrriars, 
E. F. Leeks, Secretary. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstrtvTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Thomas George Bare’ ide Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq Samuel Hibbert, Es 
James Brand, Eta. Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 


Charles Cave James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George fae. Cutter, Esq. Frederick Pattison, Esq, 
Henry Davidson, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Ea. Newman Smith, Esq. 


SECU: he — The existing liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed £3,000. a Investmentsare nearly £1,000,000, in addition 
to upwa of ee for which the shareholders are responsib] e, 
and the income is ony £120,000 per annum. 
PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty Be cent. of the Profits, are 
made in to Policies every fifth year. next appropriation will be 
made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances participate 
rateabl 

BONU ‘8. —The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

Nga .—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 
policies 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above ; 
a6 the Branch erat 16, Pall 1, London ; or to any of the agents 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—>— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


2) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
bon generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the Le has introduced a New sErtEs of his 
useful p wand which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal ap; sobation, and defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are Vay up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
tthe pene persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. bas 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various Kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, ksellers, and — respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesal ers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 








Complete, price 62. 6s. half-bound, in Imperial Folio, 
with 51 plates. 


THE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND, NATURE-PRINTED BY HENRY 
BRADBURY. With Full Descriptions of their dif- 
ferent Species and Varieties, b ore — MOORE, 
F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. L 
“New Boranrcat Facts are even Rape ag ta by the process. 
Nature-printed plates afford more information to a Lae 
even the original plants, as owing to the po corte Dan ressure to which 
they are subjec » nerves and organs hith 
eye are clearly brought to view.”—Proressor ErrinGHAvseEn , Physio- 
‘ypia Plantarum Austricarum. 500 Plates, Folio, Nature-printed. 
Imperial Printing " 1856. 





Brapsvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


wee invisible to the naked | 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





F_OLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

SORE tag Sent QUINSEY, ULCERATED THROAT, AND 

DIPTHERITE.—The sore t it, less hi 

vailing at this season of the year, has for twenty papa, been treated 

with the above remedies with a d of success far surpassing that 

of any other mode of treatment. e cures have | nrond a 

| ably 'y and numerous, it was 

| Diptherite, consisting of small eah-eolomnea base in the interior of 

| the throat, attracted by fever, som fatal, 

"Ste meas and sac such has been the case. fe anaes ts first 
en more amenable to Holloway’s Ointment oe Pills 


kingdom. 
Sacer Incatr, Actuary. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 
ASSURED. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


InstitvuTep 1831. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


HE NEXT INVESTIGATION into the 
AFFAIRS of the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration of 2 
Bonus, will be made at 1st MARCH, 1859 1859, when all Policies then of 
FIVE Years’ endurance will receive Additions. 
Poh pas Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied 
us :— 
1, They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 
2. They may be commuted into a present payment ; or, 
3. They may be applied in reduction of the future Premiums. 


aa — e following was the position of the Society at lst March, 


“Amount of Existing Assurances £4,957,144 
Annual Revenue _.. we a oe ee "182,717 
Accumulated Fund . ‘ 1,099,400 


Copies of the last ne may te had at ‘the Head Office, or from 
any of the Society’s Agents. 
Head Office, 26, St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


London Office, 26, Poultry. 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





EsTABLISHED 1838. 


ICTORIA and LEGAL and COMMERCIAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King Willian 
Street, City. 
DIRECTORS. 
BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. | Sante poerion Esq. 


George heath Esq. W.K.S mn, 

J. C. Di ie, | John Jenni wand 

William Buliot, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 

Robert Ellis, Esq. eaburn Staniland, Esq 

J.P. a a FE.RS. a Sutton, Esq. 

pen ohn @ - iter Charles Venning, Esq. 
mn Goldsmid, Esq. O’B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 





The pe naen of the bewer meg ib every d ip of risk 


connected 
The assets of the Compan cmeod £265,000. ¢ 
And its income is over £60,000 a 
‘Advances in connection with Life Assurance are made on advan- 
tageous terms, either on real or personal security. 





stage seems ev 
| than the simpler forms of inflammatory sore t. 


Wriram Rarray, Actuary. 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM as 
FOR q 
‘THE DRAWING-ROOM. sina 
ma ~ Tickets 
Inthe 
AtexanpreE & Son have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the greatest improvement von the 
they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable mien 
tone than™any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or shops 
more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. 1 b. 
each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, - 
and still, wnder the New Patent, the performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably adapted to all p# 
expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the best Secular as well as Sacred Music. ain 
ESD. 
ESQ.) 
" Y Y y ic O 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL , 
IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— " ce 
xO. UINEAS, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ; A . . u . +, au 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto ; : ; : F : ‘ : , ot 85 i 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmontwm that can be made) “a a . 60 children 
On Mi 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBavtt, price 4s. bp 
on ever, 
cryst 
Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the — 
0 
"dl 7 \ 1 
SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, axa 
MOND. 
And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcn, ScHooL, Hat, or Concert-Room :— gee 
wo. GUINEAS, no. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case bite Se ‘s “és ots 10 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case ve 16 — 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case aoa ae doy te 12 Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case ae MJ 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood _... ut 16 8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case Ste 20 M 
4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators), Oak Case... a 22 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak or Rosewood saa Whe 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... aCe 23 10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case sib see 40 Violind 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs. ; Rosewood... 26 11. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case as 45 Monda 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or Rose- 12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or Rose- Rie 
wood Case ... oe iw dee ei .& be 35 wood Case ... sds : oy td. a Me 55 and fre 
qe 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their | 
MOR 
7 . 1 1 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. sia 
wo. ; GUINEAS. No. GUINEAS, Pi 
1. In Manocany CASE, 63 octaves... a eae ee 25 5. The Unique rboonty with perfect check action, Moms 
ater ah OY y elegant Rosewood Case, 6§ octaves... ae hy: 40 — 
2. In RosEwoop, with Circular Fall, 63 octaves... veh at e 6. The Foreicn Mopet, extremely elegant, oblique strings, LW. 
8. In Rosewoon, elegant Case, Frets, &. ...  ... ay - 296 7 octaves, best check action, &e. The most powerful Wain 
of all upright Pianofortes oF vif a cay AO _ 
4. In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, &e. ... 40 7. The West InpIA MopEt, expressly for hot Climates ... 40 side 
ALSO TO THEIR pal 
Immense Assortment of New and Seconp-Hanp Instruments, by Broapwoop, CoLLaRD, and ERARD, for Sale or Hire. 
Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes, sent wpon application. i 
ua 
/ 7 pate 
NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. B' 
a. d, a. d, 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Dances (chiefly D' Albert's) for the Violin ... --» 1 6] CHapprett’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violi ba. 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the Violin... 1 6 | CHAPPELI’s ' ditto Flute we sae i ; “a 
CuHApPPELL’s 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) for the CHAPPELL’s ditto English Concertina 1 6 10 
i] Violin | we sie ses we me rile obs --.» 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s ditto German Concertina 1 6 1m 
' N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, the Cornet a Piston, and for the CHAPPELL’s ditto Cornet & Piston aie ary 10 
{ . canta dt Re ae cach 1 6 | RimBavwt’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best 10 
7 Rimpavtt’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium 5 0 Composers) for the Harmonium bay J. ede ae 0 on 
qi A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (POST FREE) on application to thes 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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